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Nor far from the town of Taunton there 
recently dwelt a man who would have been 
regarded as a kind of enchanter had he Jived 
in a less intelligent age. The superstitious 
peasant would have quickened his step as he 
passed along the road, overarched with sol- 
emn trees, which ran hot far from the man- 
sion of the magician; or if he had stopped, 
it would have been to direct your eye to the 
poles fastenéd to the summits of the tallest 
trees, and to tell you in a whisper that these 
were the wands by which the sorcerer 
conjured up storms, or controlled them, at 
pleasure. You would be informed that this 
wonderful being could draw fire from mist, 
and extract streams of sparks from the drift- 
ing fog. He could entice the lightnings 
from heaven, and put them into his phials, or 
use them to make sport for his friends. He 
played with thunderbolts as if, they were 
harmless toys, and handled the red shafts of 
the tempest as if he had forged them him- 
self. And this man too, it was said, had 
learnt many secrets of nature, and could tell 
how she made her crystals, and slowly formed 
her minerals in the caverns of the earth— 
nay, it was rumored that he could beat her 
at her own work, and had actually fashioned 
divers substances the like of which had never 
yet been discovered in the ground. Butj 
stranger than all, it was believed that this 
great enchanter could produce creeping 
things that had life in them, by means of his 
mystic arts, for had he not thrown his electri- 
cal spells over dead minerals and poisonous 
liquids, and constrained them to bring forth 
insects which were perfect in all their parts, 
and as vigorous as if they had been hatched 
without any magical compulsion ? 

Much more, too, you would have heard 
respecting the deeds of this mighty wizard, 
ail expressed in mufiled tones, and doubtless 
with sundry embellishments such as the pop- 
ular fancy loves to employ when it approaches 
the dim region of the supernatural. But in 
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name of the magician—was not less remark- 
able in the eyes of men of science in the 
nineteenth céntury than he would have been 
to a Somersetshire peasant in the days of the 
Plantagenets. Many a distinguished philos- 
opher listened eagerly, and with unfeigned 
astonishment, to the accounts of his re- 
searches ; and those who visited his mansion 
of Thunder—for such it might be called— 
gazed with surprise on his gigantic apparatus 
for gathering the electric fluid from the at- 
mosphere, and watched him with no little 
dread whilst. he operated on the lightnings 
which Igy coiled up in his Leyden jars. 
True, his name is not extensively known ex- 
cept amongst the followers of science, for 
Crosse was a modest, unpresuming man, a 
diligent student of nature, who was more 
bent upon exploring her secrets than on 
blowing the trumpet of his own exploits. 
But careless as he was of public attention 
whilst living, it is the more necessary that 
justice should be rendered to his labors now 
that he is dead; and therefore it is with no 
small pleasure that we refer our readers to 
the volume, in which his widow has collected 
some memorials of his life and researches. 
Brief and disjointed these certainly are ; but 
the writer lays claim to no literary merit in 
the execution of her work ; and considering 
how difficult it is for relatives to wield the: 
biographical pen with discretion, we say much 
when we say that she has produced a judi- 
cious and unpretending book. 

Andrew Crosse was born in 1784. He- 
was the descendant of a respectable family 
long established at Fyne Court, in the manor 
of Broomfield. It is of little moment to say 
that the head of the race is supposed to have - 
come over with the Conqueror. Whose fore- 
fathers did not, we should like to know? 
The quantity of ancestral gentlemen who ac- 
companied the Norman marauder appears te. 
have been prodigious; and if William could 
have foreseen that he was founding pedigrees 
by the thousand, he would assuredly have- 
been proud of his genealogical achievements. . 
Young Crosse received a somewhat rambling: 
education. He was ‘taken to France for a: 
time, and learned to speak French fluently.as - 
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a child, but totally forgot itas aman. He 
was taught Greek before he studied Latin, 
and could write in the language of Hellas 
before he could even scrawl in his own mother 
tongue. For a period of more than nine 
years he was sent to Seyer’s school, at the 
Fort, Bristol, where Eagles, the “ Sketcher ” of 
Blackwood, Broderip, the naturalist, Jenkyns, 
Master of Balliol, and others of subsequent 
note, were his schoolfellows. There, as he 
says, he was caned, on an average, not less 
than three times a day for seven years, 
though never once formally flogged. An- 
drew was a wild laughing lad, passionately 
fond of a frolic, and doubtless entitled to a 
little scourging occasionally; but Seyer dealt 
eut his blows with undistinguishing liberality. 
For, once, when the boy was rehearsing his 
Virgil, the pedagogue happened to look at 
the book, and found that a large portion was 
torn out, his pupil having repeated his lessons 
day after day from memory alone. Instead 
ef expressing any surprise at the feat, the 
master inflicted a caning, though the leaves 
had been removed by a malicious school- 
mate; and whenever his temper was particu- 
larly awry, the equitable Seyer would ask to 
look at the Virgil, and administer a dose of 
eastigation as if the offence were perfectly 
new and unliquidated. During these nine 
years, too, Andrew never had enough to eat: 
the mistress compelled him to feed on “ vile 
black potatoes,” and a conglomerate of fatty 
refuse which was dignified by the name of 
“hashed mutton.” One little retaliatory act 
en the part of the boy is worthy of mention, 
because it shows that his taste for mischief 
had something of a scientific turn, Seyer 
detected him one day in the process of man-, 
ufacturing rocket powder, and having carried 
off the inflammable mixture, it was placed on 
the window-sill of ‘a room, and locked up for 
the time. To recapture it was impossible, 
but it occurred to the bereaved youth that he 
might perhaps fire the compound by means 
ef a burning-glass. A lens was procured; 
the sun was shining; its rays were speedily 
concentrated, and to the infinite delight of 
the lad a brilliant explosion ensued. “It 
was well,” said he, “that the house was not 
set on fire; as for me, I was reckless of all 
eonsequences.” :* 

Mr. Crosse always attributed his scientific 
tendencies to an amusing cause: he had a 
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cian. The reader will scarcely see how, for 
there are thousands of boys equally endowed 
with gastric energy, who never rise to emin- 
ence in any thing. The explanation, how- 
ever, is this:—the drawing-master lived at 
some distance from Seyer’s establishment, 
and not far from his residence there stood a 
tavern where joints of beef, beautifully 
boiled and beautifully roasted, were exhibited 
in the window in alluring array. To a boy 
with a lively appetite, who was fed on vile 
black potatoes, mutton conglomerate, and 
other boarding-school atrocities, the vision of 
such dainties, all in a state of orthodox cook- 
ery, was peculiarly impressive. But to taste 
them was bliss; that bliss he thought he 
might frequently enjoy if he could obtain 
leave to accompany his companions on their 
excursions to the artist’s house. Professing 
to be smitten with the love of the fine arts, 
he procured the requisite permission, and 
commenced a series of studies in boiled and 
roast. Whilst thus engaged on one occasion, 
his eye was attracted by a syllabus of certain 
lectures to be delivered on Natural Philoso- 
phy. These he resolved to attend. The 
second course was on Electricity ; and-such 
was the fascination this subject exercised, 
that his future pursuits, as he says, were at 
once decided. We have no doubt that the 
liking for electrometers and voltaic batteries 
would have been excited by other means, 
even if the tavern in question had never dis- 
played a single joint, or produced a single 
drop of gravy; but we cannot deny that the 
rampant appetite of the youth, and the cruel 
cuisine of the mistress, contributed to hasten 
the result. 

Nor was it long before Andrew introduced 
some of the wonders of electricity to the no- 
tice of his schoolfellows. To one so full of 
fun the painful surprises of the Leyden phial 
must have opened out a source of exquisite 
enjoyment. The younger lads, as might be 
expected, were freely victimized. A large 
box, without door, was set on one end in the 
hall, and at the back there appeared a trans- 
parency representing a place which is said to 
have a peculiar sort of pavement, very excel- 
lent, but very, unsubstantial. A horrible ob- 
ject, with a pitchfork in hand, hovered im 
front of the view, whilst on one side there 
stood a figure dressed like a witch, and at 
tended by a familiar spirit of a somewhat 
corporeal cast. The patient was either 
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driven or enticed to the spot, and whilst gaz- 
‘ing on the spectacle and wondering what the 
mystery could mean, the contents of a Ley- 
den jar were sent through his person. Boy 
after boy was thus led into the snare, and re- 
ceived a hearty shock, to his own excessive 
astonishment, but to the infinite delight of his 
tormentors. Need we say that the leader of 
the revels—the highpriest of the. perform- 
ance—was Andrew Crosse? It was in sport 
that he commenced his electrical operations, 
with nothing but a broken barometer tube 
for his machine, and an apothecary’s phial for 
his battery; but before many years had 
elapsed he was lord of the finest apparatus 
in the kingdom, and was ardently engaged in 
conducting some of the most remarkable ex- 
periments which philosopher ever undertook 
or accomplished. 

The liking for science thus developed in 
the youth became the master passion of the 
man. After studying for a time at Oxford— 
which he described as “a perfect hell upon 
earth,”—he found himself in possession of a 
comfortable fortune on attaining his major- 
ity, and established himself quietly in the 
family nest at Broomfield. There his days 
were spent, with little exception, not in dull, 
ignoble vegetation, like many a country 
squire, nor yet in making orders on putative 
fathers, and passing indignant sentences on 
hardened poachers, like' many a country 
magistrate, but a large portion of his time 
was devoted to philosophical pursuits which 
demanded an extraordinary amount of pa- 
tient toil, and to the imitation of processes 
which Nature conducts in such a calm, delib- 
erate way, that centuries seem to go for mo- 
ments in her great laboratory. Not that 
Mr. Crosse’s duties as, justice of the peace, 
landed proprietor, or head of a family, were 
at all neglected—no man appears to have 
been more conscious of his responsibility on 
these points—but his chief business in this 
world, secularly speaking, was to cultivate 
electricity, and to draw out new uses for its 
wonderful powers. And if ever mortal suc- 
ceeded in taming this fiery spirit, and com- 
pelling it to drudge like some fettered, but 
sleepless familiar—if ever, on the other hand, 
philosopher knew how to exhibit it in its 
might, forcing it to display its strength in 
angry, but measured leaps of flame, which 
burnt or dissipated all that opposed, Andrew 
Crosse was assuredly the man. 
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In visiting his seat at Broomfield, the 
splendid apparatus he employed for extract- 
ing electricity from the atmosphere would 
first arrest.the attention, Fancy the electric 
telegraph of our railways stretching across a 
forest, with its posts mounted on the tops of 
the highest trees, and the reader will be en- 
abled to form some idea of the scene in Mr. 
Crosse’s park. Far overhead ran wires sup- 
ported by poles which rose from the summits 
of the trees, and were provided with an in- 
sulating arrangement to prevent the disper- 
sion of the fluid. The duty of these wires 
was to fetch in the electricity from the clouds 
and the fogs, so that it might be examined 


‘at ease by the owner of the mansion. With- 


in the building there was a large room with 
an arched roof, originally intended for a mu- 
sic hall, but now occupied by voltaic batte- 
ries, galvanic piles, electrical jats, and other. 
implements of philosophy. It was a place 
where strange processes were in progress, 
and where subtle streams of fluid, flowing in 
silent but ceaseless, currents, were busily em- 
ployed in piling up littleymineral fabrics, and 
compelling the obedient atoms to fashion 
themselves into exquisite forms of crystal ar- 
chitecture. But it was a place also where 
the same element might be seen in its pride, 
and where it might also be heard in its 
wrath ; for all those wires could be made-to 
pour their supplies into a large brass conduc- 
tor, fixed and insulated on a table in the or- 
gan gallery, and fittingly inscribed with the 
words, Noli me tangere. Not far from this 
conductor was another brass ball forming the 
extremity of a metallic arrangement by 
which the electricity might be conveyed out 
of the building into the moist ground around. 
There was a contrivance too by which the 
current, when its strength became perilously 
great, or when its services were not required, 
might be turned off altogether, and dis- 
charged into the soil without entering the 
apartment. But if the magician wished to 
observe the play of the fiery element, it was 
easy to increase or diminish the distance be- 
tween the two brass knobs, and thus to reg- 
ulate’ the charge to be received by the huge 
battery employed. Then, if there were any 
electricity astir in the atmosphere, those balls 
would be sure to reveal the fact, and a suc- 
cession of sparks and explosions, augment- 
img in rapidity as the commotion increased, 
would enable the observer to see into the 
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storm as it were, and listen to its doings re- 
lated in its own voice. 

The results were surprising. With this 
noble searching apparatus Mr. Crosse suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an insight into the com- 
position of a thunder-cloud such as no one 
else had done before him. Imagine a dense 
mass of vapor approaching the electrical ob- 
servatory on a sultry summer’s day. No 
sooner does its margin arrive overhead the 
exploring wire than the brass balls begin to 
announce the commencement of the fray. A 
spark is seen, a detonation heard, and these 
heralds of the tempest are followed by a se- 
ries of mimic flashes and explosions some- 
what slowly delivered, for they may not per- 
haps exceed nine or ten during the first 
minute of the convulsion. Then there is a 
pause, but after a while the apparatus gives 
forth another set of sparks and snappings, 
equal in number, equal also in force to those 
which have just been exhibited, but differing 
in this particular—that if the first consisted 
of negative electricity, the second will consist 
of the contrary description. Another pause 
takes place ; and then the sparks begin to 
leap from ball to ball, but with greater vigor 
and rapidity than before ; these are dischar- 
ges of negative electricity as at the outset, 
and, when they have passed, a similar set of 
positive eruptions invariably ensues. Again 
the apparatus becomes silent, but it is only 
for a short interval; a more numerous and 
brilliant succession of flashes soon announces 
that another zone of negative vapor is sweep- 
ing aloft, to be followed after a brief respite 
by a corresponding zone of positive electri- 
city. The intervals of repose now grow 
shorter, and at length a stream of fire is seen 
to pour from one conductor to the other, 
broken only by the change from one kind of 
fluid to its opposite. When the centre of 
the cloud has reached the spot, and the ex- 
ploring wires are sucking the lightnings from 
its heart, the effect is inconceivably fine. 
With the thunder roaring around the build- 
ing, the windows rattling in their frames, the 
rain dashing against the panes, the electric 
fire bounding madly from ball to ball, and 
bursting incessantly as if enraged at the pre- 
sumptuous mortal who had dared to drag, it 
from its native sky, his must be a stout heart 
who could witness such a scene without some 
feeling of awe or even of alarm. For there 
is death in every discharge, if those conduc- 
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tors were rashly approached, and thousands 
of Richmans might perish in the emptying 
of a single cloud. But as the excited vapors 
roll on, the explosions begin to slacken in 
number, and a series of twin eruptions, alter- 
nating with periods of repose, shows that the 
latter half of the cloud corresponds in its 
electrical arrangements with the former. 
Finally, the languid spark, and lazy snap an- 
nounce that the hurly-burly is nearly done, 
or that the storm is travelling with the rem- 
nant of its wrath to some neighboring local- 
ity. 

Thus were the thunder-clouds dissected, 
Mr. Crosse was the first who traced and de- 
fined the skeletons of these aérial rovers. 
To him they were no longer like whales, or 
weasels, or camels, or anything a Polonius 
might imagine ; but they were masses, having 
a settled electrical structure, complex indeed, 
but as regular and harmonious as the belts of 
the rainbow. Formerly it was supposed that 
an excited cloud consisted of vapor similarly 
and equally charged throughout its mass. 
But now it appeared that there was an elec- 
trical nucleus impregnated with one species 
of fluid, round which ran zones of vapor ar- 
ranged in pairs, each pair exhibiting positive 
and negative action in turn, and alternating 
with what seemed to be rings of repose. 
Further, it was manifest that the strength of 
the cloud lay in its centre, for the fury of the 
discharges gradually increased as it ap- 
proached, and diminished as it receded. 
This circumstance was not at all in keeping 
with what was known respecting the’ disper- 
sion of the fluid on insulating plates or globes 
made of a conducting material. There, the 
electricity is most abundant at the rim or 
superficies of the body: indeed, in a solid 
sphere it disposes itself as a thin shell or at- 
mosphere on the exterior, leaving the inner 
parts perfectly unexcited. But here, in the 
cloud, the conditions appear to be reversed, 
and the fluid augments in pewer from the 
circumference to the centre. 

How explain this unexpected fact? Mr. 
Crosse made it the topic of frequent consid- 
eration. None of the solutions he could de- 
vise seemed to afford him much gen v4 
until one day, whilst shaving, the puzzled 
philosopher cried out, Zureka! and darted 
into his electrical hall with the lather still or- 
namenting his chin. He proceeded to try 
some experiments—for theory was nothing 
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with him until embalmed in facts—and 
speedily convinced himself that his surmises 
were correct, 

The shaving discovery was this. A cloud 
is not a solid conducting mass, but a congre- 

ation of vesicles separated from each other 
“ little intervals. The watery globules, if 
closely packed together, would convey the 
electricity from one part to another with the 
greatest facility, but being estranged by the 
action of caloric, the fluid can only be propa- 
gated to a small: distance by direct commu- 
nication. . Induction, however, commences 
where transmission ceases. Hence, if we 
suppose electricity to be developed in any 
particular spot in such a medium, it will 
spread itself circularly as far as its energy 
will enable it to push through the inter- 
spaces between the surrounding vesicles. 
Then it will begin to act inductively through 
the air, calling up the opposite kind of fluid 
in a ring or zone of watery particles, which 
ring or zone will be concentric with the ex- 
cited nucleus. This, in its turn, necessitates 
the formation of another belt charged with 
the contrary species of electricity, and thus 
the whole cloud is mapped out into a series 
of electrical rings, arranged in pairs, with 
barren intervals, and a central mass, which is 
the metropolis of the storm. If the distri- 
bution of the fluids could be rendered visi- 
ble, and their presence denoted by different 
colors vying with those of the rainbow in 
brilliancy—the interspaces being left in their 
natural condition—what an impressive spec- 
tacle such a cloud would present as it rose 
above the horizon, mounted to the zenith, and 
then spread its huge folds over the heavens, 
like some monster serpent—say the Old Ser- 
pent of Sin let loose from his invisibility, 
and coming in horrible magnificence to crush 
the world in his embrace. In the absence, 
however, of these pictorial aids, some of 
Professor Faraday’s experiments ‘afford a 
species of illustration which may assist the 
reader’s conception of the case. If a num- 
ber of small pails or vessels are arranged 
within each other—all being insulated bythe 
interposition of sheets of shell-lac or some 
other nonconducting substance—and if a ball 
charged with electricity be suspended within 
the innermost vessel, its inductive effects 
upon the whole set will express in some de- 
gree the action of the storm-nucleus upon 
the remainder of the vaporous mass. 
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Nor is the interest of such a many-zoned 
cloud* at all lessened by the fact that it pro- 
duces a corresponding disturbance and a 
corresponding distribution of the electricity 
in the earth beneath. Point for point, ring 
for ring, and nucleus for nucleus, it calls up 
an answering tide of fluid in the ground by 
virtue of its inductive powers, the only differ- 
ence being that the positive parts of the 
vapor above are represented by negative be- . 
low, and vice versa. Thus, whilst a storm is 
raging, we are helplessly stationed between 
two excited masses, and if we were relatively 
as light as the paper figures or pith baus 
which frolicsome young electricians delight 
to see dancing between two metallic plates, 
we might almost expect to be turned into 
moveable conductors, and kept mounting 
and descending until the troubled equilib- 
rium was restored. Thus, too, whilst the 
storm-cloud courses through the atmosphere, 
its electrical rival is travelling along the 
surface with equal rapidity, as if it were but 
the shadow of the tempest above; and now 
and then the vivid flashes, darting from one 
nucleus to the other, or from one zone in 
the sky to another in the earth, seem like 
the shots which armies moving by parallel 
paths sometimes exchange in their wrath or 
in their wantonness. 

It does not, -however, require a professed 
thunder-storm to produce stupendous elec- 
trical displays. Mr. Crosse’s apparatus en- 
abled him to read the secrets of a November 
mist, and those who have frequently pushed 
their way through these cold, raw, dreary 
phenomena will be surprised to learn how 
often they may have been sheeted in fire, 
and how calmly they have passed through a 
furnace more deadly than Nebuchadnezzar’s, 
but without a hair of their heads being 
singed in the flames. One day, during that 
dismal month which Hood celebrates in a 
series of No-es, the philosopher was seated 
in his hall of thunder bolts whilst a thick, 
driving fog was darkening the air. For 
some time no symptoms of excitement were 
manifested by the. exploring machine: the 
insulators were dripping with wet, and conse- 
quently carried off all the electricity the 
wires received. But suddenly a smart deton- 
ation was heard between the two balls; 

* It is scarcciy necessary to remark that in 


speaking of this a into zones, it is not 
e vapor, but the electricity that is meant. 
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others shortly followed, and then the explo- 
sions succeeded each other so swiftly that 
the ear could detect nothing but a continu- 
ous crash. This was interrupted by the 
transition to the opposite kind of electricity, 
after which a similar torrent of* fluid was 
poured from one conductor to the other. 
So vivid was the rush of fire that the eye 
could not bear to survey it for any length of 
time. To have touched one of those balls 
whilst the liquid lightning was gushing forth 
with such fury would have been instant 
death. For upwards of five hours this splen- 
did but appalling spectacle continued with- 
out any intermission except when the posi- 
tive fluid was exchanged for the negative. 
“Had it not been for my exploring wire,” 
says Mr. Crosse, “I should not have had 
the slightest idea of such an electrical accu- 
mulation in the atmosphere. . . . the stream 
of fluid far exceeded any thing I ever wit- 
nessed, except during a thunder-storm. 
Had the insulators been dry, what would 
have been the effect? In every acre of fog 
there was enough of accumulated electricity 
to have destroyed every animal within that 
acre.” Who could have supposed that a 


simple mist contained such potent lightnings 


ready to be issued whenever the word of 
command was given, and yet so masked and 
sheathed that but for the tell-tale apparatus 
you would as soon have imagined the gentle 
dews to be saturated with fire? This, how- 
ever, is no solitary exemplification of the 
skill with which the Great Forces of Nature 
are curbed and muffled when their activities 
would be injurious to man. The sea consists 
of two gases, which, if released from their 
combination, would produce the intensest 
flame and burn up every combustible thing 
on the surface of the globe. The atmos- 
phere is formed of elements which might 
easily be transformed into compounds capa- 
ble of poisoning, maddening, or suffocating 
every creature that breathes. The clouds, 
which now discharge their contents in such 


harmless drops, might pour out their bur-| 


dens in a deluge as if some huge reservoir 
had burst in the sky, and crush every object 
that lay beneath. The winds’ might some- 
times be expected to break loose, and, for- 
getting their prescribed pace, would gallop 
round the globe, tearing up our towns by 
the roots and driving men and trees before! 
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ical affinity might relax, or the cohesive 
forces might occasionally fail, and then the 
earth would crumble into a heap of sand. 
The internal fires of the earth might mas- 
ter the resistance of the external shell,” and 
shatter the surface at a stroke; or, collapsing 
in their fury, the ceiling of the gulf might 
give way and whole kingdoms go down into 
the burning abyss. Half an hour’s slumber 
on the part of the Almighty would liberate 
all these great powers from their present re- 
straints, and in that half-hour the world 
would be reduced to a wreck. But He who 
holds the winds in His fists, hides His thun- 
derbolts in the drifting vapor and chills the 
very lightnings so that men walk unscathed 
through the deadliest magazine of mist. 

The electrical battery, through whose 
agency Mr. Crosse was enabled to observe 
these striking phenomena, consisted of fifty 
jars with a-coated surface of seventy-three 
square feet. Though it required upwards of 
two hundred turns of the wheel of a ma- 
chine with a twenty-inch cylinder to charge 
it artificially, those half hundred phials could , 
have been filled to their tinfoil brims in an 
instant during a storm, and recharged as 
fast as emptied. To prevent the shattering 
of the glass, however, he adjusted his con- 
ductors in such a way that the battery should 
not be strained to the top of its capacity on 
such'tempestuous occasions. Its reports were 
like those of a small cannon. Over this ap- 
paratus the philosopher’s various contriv- 
ances gave him perfect command. Whilst 
sitting calmly at his table, says Dr. Noad, he 
could watch the movements of the wonderful 
fluids « directing it at his will, and with a 
single ‘motion of his hand banishing it in- 
stantaneously from his presence.” Need we 
be surprised if less scientific individuals con- 
ceived very grotesque ideas of the hero of 
these magnificent manipulations? Many 
were ready to believe in earnest what a 
learned professor observed in jest—that the 
lord of Fyne Court had brought into his 
house streams of lightning as large as the 
mast of a ship! Some thought him wicked: 
was it not impious, said a solemn old gentle- 
man, when visiting his mansion, “to bottle 
the lightning?” “Let me anéwer your 
question by asking another,” replied Mr. 
Crosse, laughing. “Don’t you think, sir, it 
might be considered rather impious to bot- 
tle the rain water?” And some thought 
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him positively demoniacal. “ That’s Crosse 
of Broomfield,” said an angry farmer at a 
meeting where the politics of the philoso- 
pher had given offence to the agricultural 
minfl,—* Crosse, the thunder and lightning 
man; you can’t go near his cursed house at 
night without danger of your life: them as 
have been there have seen devils, all sur- 
rounded by lightning, dancing on the wires 
that he has put up round his grounds.” 

But Mr. Crosse did not confine his atten- 
tion to the grander phenomena in which 
electricity displays its powers: he was famous 
for the use he made of his favorite fluid in 
the quiet and protracted processes of crystal- 
lization. In this field of discovery, although 
slightly preceded in some respects by Bec- 
querel, he was entitled to the merit of a great 
and independent discoverer. Men had doubt- 
less grown much wiser than they were in the 
days of Pliny when it was believed that trans- 
parent crystals consisted of snow or ice des- 
perately hardened—crystallus fit gelu vehe- 
mentius concreto; but some of the wisest 
would have laughed as much at the English- 
man as at the Roman, had our philosopher 
asserted fifty years ago that he hoped to pro- 
duce the most regular and beautiful crystalline 
forms by means of a simple voltaic current. 
His thoughts were first turned to this subject 
about the year 1807. There is a cleft ina 
limestone rock near Broomfield, called the 
Holwell Cavern, where the walls and ceiling 
are covered with a beautiful mineral vegeta- 
tion of arragonite—a 

“broider’d veil 

Which nature in fantastic freak has thrown 

In snow-like moss upon the rugged stone, 

From which a host of vivid beauties rise 

In urimagin’d forms to lure the eyes.” * 

The philosopher could not help inquiring 
by what process these elegant figures had 
been produced. They could hardly be ascribed 
to the chance dropping of water freighted 
with carbonate of lime. There must be some. 
attractive forces employed to discipline the 
particles, and arrange them in true crystalline 
array. It was natural that an electrician 
should think there was nothing like electri- 
city. Mr. Crosse did think so, and straight- 
way proceeded to put the idea to the test of 
experiment. Having carried off some of the 
Holwell water, he poured a quantity into a 
tumbler, and exposed it to the action of a 


* From a Poem, entitled “ Wy Native Hills,” by 
Mr. Crosse. 
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voltaic battery. For nine days the operation 
was continued, but without the slightest per- 
ceptible result. He was about to break up 
tlie arrangement, when the arrival of some 
friends compelled him to defer the step for a 
few hours*longer. That delay gave the bat- 
tery sufficient time to establish its character. 
Visiting the apparatus on the tenth day the 
delighted electrician perceived, on examining 
the negative wire with the aid of a lens, that 
it was speckled with crystals of carbonate of 
lime. At the expiration of three weeks the 
whole of this salt had been extracted from the 
liquid and deposited at the same pole. There 
could be no doubt that the voltaic current 
had drawn out the carbonate of lime, for all 
the particles had eschewed the ‘positive in 
order to patronize the negative wire, and on 
applying a proper test to the water no further 
traces of calcareous matter could be detected. 
Who would not have rejoiced like Mr. Crosse 
on obtaining such a glimpse into the laws by 
which Nature formed her minerals, and whe 
would not have indulged in sanguine anticipa- 
tions respecting the production of many valu- 
able substances now that a key to the process 
of crystallization had been found ? 

Once launched upon the right course of in- 
quiry the philosopher prosecuted _ his’ re- 
searches with singular shrewdness and sue- 
¢ess. ‘To imitate Nature closely was the 
great: principle which ruled his operations. 
He knew, for instance, that minerals were 
produced in the ground, and that caverns 
were the nurseries of stalactites, and therefore 
inferred that the manufacture of artificial 
crystals should be conducted without access 
of light. Acting upon this conclusion he 


jcontrived to cover a copper wire, immersed 


in lime water, with brilliant crystals of car- 
bonate of lime in six days when the experi- 


ment was tried in the dark, whereas ten 


days were required when it was performed in 


‘Jopen cay. Indeed, when the crystals, born 


of the night, were afterwards exposed, they 
“entirely disappeared in the course of about 
six weeks,” as if long concealment in the cb- 
scurities of the earth were essential to the 
consolidation of the finer mineral forms, just 
as solitude is often essential to the ripening 
of a genius which might languish if prema- 
turely pushed into public note. 

By thus scrutinizing the conditions under 
which nature worked, Crosse endeavored to 
approximate as far as possible to her pro- 
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cesses and—we need not scruple to say it—to 
her perfections. From his voltaic forge came 
specimens of quartz capable of scratching 
glass, arragonite, chalcedony, carbonates of 
strontia, barytes, lead, and copper; sulphurets 
of lead, iron, copper, silver; and antimony ; 
with many other compounds equally interest- 
ing in their character, “I have produced,” 
said he, “about two hundred varieties of 
minerals, exactly resembling in all respects 
similar ones found in nature as well as some 
others never before discovered in nature or 
formed by art.” Only think of that! Going 
beyond nature herself in the elaboration of 
mineral shapes! “A specimen which I have 
made of a subsulphate of copper is an instance 
of this.” ‘And again—“TI have also formed 
an entirely new mineral in brilliant octohedral 
crystals now forming upon a coil of platinum 
wire. These crystals are composed of oxygen, 
silver, and copper, and such are not known 
in nature.” Nay, the philosopher grew more 
audacious in .his expectations, and ventured 
to express a belief that the day would come 
When diamonds would be fashioned by voltaic 
art, and when, in fact, every species of min- 
eral would be brought within the reach of 
human skill. And yet this same individual, 
with his large anticipations, was so simple in 
his experiments that, to use the language of 
Dr. Buckland, he made some of his ‘ great 
discoveries in crystallization by the use of a 
brick with a hole in it immersed in a pail of 
water.” 

Still more surprising rumors, however, 
were soon afloat respecting the doings of the 
Somersetshire magician. Not long after the 
publicannouncement of his researches in regard 
to mineral formations, it began to be whispered 
that he had actually produced strange insects 
by means of the potent fluid brewed in his 
batteries. The truth was this. Mr. Crosse 
had contrived a little apparatus for the depo- 
sition of crystals of silica on a lump of stone, 
through the agency of a voltaic trough. After 
the lapse of a fortnight he observed a few 
small whitish specks on the surface of the 
electrified stone. On the eighteenth day 
these specks had expanded, and from the 
surface of each seven or eight filaments were 
thrown out, but without exciting any surprise 
on the part of the observer, for embryo 
minerals exhibited similar phases in their 
passage to the crystallized state. Soon, how- 
ever, the swelling specks assumed the aspect 
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of ‘insects standing erect on the bristles 
which formed their tails, and on the twenty- 
eighth day Mr. Crosse distinctly saw them 
move their legs. Imagine the surprise of an 
experimenter who had come looking for a 
simple mineral, but had found—life! There 
could be no mistake about the matter. The 
creatures were no mocking simulacra—mere 
insect apparitions—for in a few days they 
detached themselves from the stone and be- 
gan to roam about like other independent 
animals. Loathsome things they certainly 
were, for they belonged apparently to the 
genus acarus, which is famous for its ugli- 
ness, and which numbers some of the most 
nauseous parasites in creation in its ranks, 
But they continued to increase, and in the 
course of not many weeks at least a hundred 
were charmed into life. How, was the ques- 
tion? To this Mr. Crosse attempted to give 


no decisive answer. “I have never ventured. 
an opinion,” said he, many years afterwards, - 


on the cause of their birth, and for a very 
good reason—“I am unable to form one. 
The simplest solution of the probiem which 
occurred to me was, that they rose from ova 
deposited by insects floating in the atmos- 
phere, and hatched by electric action. Still 
I could not imagine that an ovum could shoot 
out filaments, or that these filaments could 
become bristles; and moreoyer I could not 
detect, on the closest examination, the remains 
of ashell. Again, we have no right to assume 
that electric action is necessary to vitality 


until such fact shall have been most distinctly 


proved, I next imagined, as others have 
done, that they might have originated from 
the water, and consequently made a close 
examination of numbers of vessels filled with 
the same fluid: in none of these could I per- 
ceive a trace of an-insect, nor could I see any 
in any other part of the room.” 

The experiments were repeated in various 
ways, and with numerous precautions to prev- 


‘ent the introduction of extraneous matter. 


Still the insects appeared. They were devel- 
oped under circumstances which seemed to 
be totally adverse to the manifestation of 
animal life. They grew up beneath the sur- 
face of liquids in which they could not after- 
wards exist. They did so in fluids which 
were caustic or absolutely poisonous. They 
were extracted apparently from materials 
which had been fused in a heat exceeding 
that of melted iron, and from solutions poured 
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whilst boiling into the apparatus. They were 
engendered under an atmosphere impregna- 
ted with chlorine, or charged with muriatic 
acid gas. Similar experiments, too, were 
‘afterwards, undertaken by Mr. Weekes of 
Sandwich, who was still more solicitous, if 
possible, to exclude all foreign elements of 
vitality, but the acari laughed at his pains, 
and after a lapse of twelve or: eighteen 
months invariably presented their unhand- 
some forms for his inspection. 

What could be said? It seemed obvious 
that electricity exercised some peculiar influ- 
ence in the development of these uncouth 
little creatures. But in what way and to 
what extent? There were persons who did 
not scruple to conclude that the insects were 
really originated by voltaic power, and that 
this marvellous agent could, under certain 
circumstances, inspire dead matter with the 
principle of life, and mould it into breathing, 
moving forms. There were others who re- 
solved the phenomenon into some Jusus na- 
ture, in which the observer was misled by 
the mimicry of vitalized acts, just as the ope- 
rators on the dead body of a criminal could 
scarcely refrain from believing that the gal- 
vanic convulsions of their patient indicated 
the return of the spirit to its forsaken taber- 
nacle. -Philosophers -and men of science 
were puzzled by the intelligence, which flew 
over Europe like wildfire. Southey, whom 
the electrician met on the. Quantock Hills 
soon after the discovery, was staggered by 
the account he received, and exclaimed, 
“Well, I am the first traveller who has ever 
been stopped by so extraordinary an an- 
nouncement.” But the bigots, the men of 
starched souls—they whose judgments were 
strangled by a thousand prejudices, and who 
looked at all science through the smoked 
glass of their own conceit—were furious at 
the father of electrical acari. Mr. Crosse 
was arraigned as if it were wicked to send a 
voltaic current through a silicious fluid. He 
dealt with unhallowed apparatus, and was 
always trying profane experiments. He 
must be an atheist. He wasan atheist. He 
pretended to create insects. Such a man 
ought to be suppressed. Who knew but 
that ‘if he professed to make mites he might 
also attempt to produce butterflies, sparrows, 
cats, spaniels—animals of all descriptions— 
by the same unlawful means? Nay, should 
we not hear some day of hopes being enter- 
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tained that little boys would ultimately ap- 
pear at the positive, and little girls at the 
negative, poles of his diabolical batteries ? 
One worthy individual took the trouble to 
write to the impious philosopher denouncing 
him as a “ disturber of the peace of families,” 
and a “ reviler of our holy religion.” “I have 
met with so much virulence and abuse, so 
much calumny and misrepresentation, in 
consequence of these experiments,” remarked 
Mr. Crosse, “ that it seems in this nineteenth 
century as if it were acrime to have made 
them.” And painful as it is to think that in 
such an enlightened age as ours it should be 
necessary for a scientific explorer to parry 
the strokes of such vulgar spirits, it is nev- 
ertheless true that this excellent mam had to 
declare, for the satisfaction of the public 
that he was neither an “ atheist nor a mate- 
rialist, nor a self-imagined creator, but a 
humble and lowly reverencer of that Great 
Being of whose laws his accusers seemed to 
have lost sight.” 

After all there was no real foundation for 
this abuse. That the ova of the insects were 
derived from the atmosphere, or conveyed 
into the apparatus by some natural means, 
whatever fostering influences the electric fluid 
might be supposed to exert, was a point 
which Mr. Crosse did not positively dispute. 
He did hot know how to reconcile that view’ 
with the precautions he had used, but the 
idea of an electrical creation was one whieh, 
such a man could never have entertained. 
It is enough, however, to say that the more 
recent experiments of Professor Schulze, of 
which the biographer is not prebably aware, 
have shewn that where more stringent mea- 
sures are taken to prevent the introduction 
of animal germs, the acari Crossii are not 
produced. 

These were, perhaps, the most remarkable 
investigations in which Mr. Crosse engaged. 
He was a man, however, who carried on so 
large an electrical business that it would be 
impossible to describe his proceedings ade- 
quately, even if ampler details existed. Un- 
fortunately, the philosopher wrote little, for 
his memory was so tenacious that he could 
recall all his experiments, and therefore sel- 
dom committed the particulars to paper. 
Amongst his numerous projects may be 
mentioned his attempts to employ electricity 
in the extraction of metals from their ores, 
not by operating upon them in a melted con- 
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dition, as Mr. Napier’s processes required, but 
through the medium of chemical action. He 
tried raw gold—gold in its native condition 
—and found that by connecting the mercury 
used for amalgamating the precious metal 
with the negative pole, and keeping up a 
gentle stream of the voitaic fluid for some 
hours, the work of separation was greatly fa- 
cilitated. He tried copper also, and having 
devised an elegant and ingenious arrange- 
ment by which the metal was dissolved in 
sulphuric .acid, and then transferred to the 
negative pole in a disintegrated state, he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining it ina perfectly pure 
condition. The results, indeed, were so de- 
cisive that the only question appeared to be 
whether the expense of the battery would 
admit of its employment for such a pur- 
pose at large. That was always the difficulty 
with Crosse. Could he have invented a bat- 
tery combining cheapness and power with 
durability, “he might say with Archimedes, 
that he could move the world.” 

At another time he was engaged in inqui- 
ries respecting the influence of electricity on 
vegetation. ‘This is a subject on which the 
most equivocal results have been obtained, 
one set of experiments contradicting another 
when brought into the court of science, just 
as witnesses are accustomed to do when 
brought into a court of justice. In some 
cases, however, Mr. Crosse appeared to elicit 
very striking conclusions. When potatoes 
were operated upon with a view to ascertain 
how far electricity was concerned in the pro- 
duction of their peculiw disease, it was 
found that a specimen planted in negatively 
electrified earth contracted the distemper, 
emitted a putrid smell, and was beset by the 
insects which are characteristic of the com- 
plaint. The positive potato escaped all these’ 
afflictions, but when removed from the earth 
it proved to be destitute of stem and root, 
and looked like a shrivelled apple. So far as 
his observations extended, Mr. Crosse inferred 
that negative electricity was hurtful to all 
vegetation except that of the fungi, but that 
the positive fluid, on the contrary, was favor-| 
able to the interests of plants, probably be- 
cause it attracted from the soil such particles 
as were nutritious, or repelled such as were 
unsuitable. 

Then, too, Mr. Crosse applied himself to 
plans for purifying liquids by electrical 





means. He contrived an apparatus for con- 
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verting sea water into fresh. A couple of 
metallic cylinders, placed in porous earthen- 
ware tubes, and duly connected by a copper 
riband, where plunged into a cask of brine 
(once distilled), and rendered it perfectly 
good and potable in the course of a single 
night. The liquid, thus rectified, was kept 
in an open cask for fourteen months, and at 
the expiration of that time was as sweet as 
at first. He also tried many experiments on 
the antiseptic properties of the electric fluid. 
Water which has been subjected to the cur- 
rent of a battery was found not only to pre- 
serve many substances, liable to decomposi- 
tion, but it restored putrid pieces of meat to 
a sweet and inodorous eondition :— 

“Milk has also been kept sweet for three 
weeks in the middle of summer by the ap 
lication of electricity. On one occasion Mr. 
Crosse kept a pair of soles under the electric 
action for three months, and at the end of 
that time they were sent to a friend whose 
domestics knew nothing of the experiment. 
Before the cook dressed them, her master 
asked her’ whether she thought they were 
fresh, as he had some doubts. She replied 
that she was sure they were fresh; indeed 
she said she would swear that they were 
alive yesterday. When served at table they 
appeared like ordinary fish, but when the 
family attempted to eat them they were 
found to be perfectly tasteless ; the electrical 
action had taken away all the essential oil, 
leaving the fish unfit for foods However, the 
process is exceedingly useful for keeping fish, 
meat, &c., fresh and good for ten days ora 
fortnight.” 

Occupied with these and other pursuits, 
Mr. Crosse’s time was busily and _ profitably 
spent. There were few idle hours in his 
history. He had scarcely any red-letter 
days in -his calendar. Work, work, work, in 
some shape or another, was the burden of 
his Psalm of Life. Those who heard of him 
as an amateur electrician concluded that he 
must have plenty of leisure on his hands, 
and applied to him for information without 
recollecting that science often imposes se 
verer labors upon her unsalaried servants 
than lucrative professions or highly-remuner- 
ated trades. It will be seen from the char 
acter of his experiments that Patience and 
Perseverance were two Virtues who must 
have presided in Mr. Crosse’s laboratory. 
He thought nothing of undertaking opera- 
tions which extended over many weeks, or 
even months. He speaks quite coolly of 
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keeping up a constant electrical action, for a 
quarter of a year, upon fluids in a state of 
incessant ebullition, in order to see whether 
crystals would be formed in a boiling liquid, 
if never permitted to rest for a moment day 
or night; and what he describes, he did— 
watching the process himself with as much 
fidelity as any old alchemist when the gold 
was just expected toappear. At other times, 
vessels were put away in corners or cupboards, 
that their contents might undergo a sort of 
electrical gestation, lasting twelve or eighteen 
months; but, long as the period might be, 
the vigilance of the philosopher was rarely, 
if ever, at fault. He hung over a group of 
crystals, and noted their growing propor- 
tions, as a man might observe the gradual 
rise of some huge cathedral or Sydenham 
Palace. He soon discovered—for his pecu- 
liar studies taught him the fact with special 
force—that nature works with sublime slow- 
ness in most of her great operations. “ You 


cannot hurry her,” said he ; and though from 
his mercurial disposition a certain amount 
of impatience might have been expected, 
never did explorer follow her movements, 
however tardy, with more respectful step, and 
in a less precipitate spirit, than Andrew 


Crosse. It was impossible to enter his house 
without perceiving at a glance that you were 
in the workshop of a philosopher. If those 
electrical posts in the grounds had not al- 
ready served as signboards, the apparatus 
scattered about the mansion would soon have 
disclosed the occupation of its master. To 
an uninitiated visitor, the place might well 
look like a perfect chaos of instruments, 
troughs, gallipots, furnaces, crucibles, and 
other scientific gear. The rooms: seemed al- 
ways to be in a transition state, as if resolv- 
ing themselves into electrical bureaux or 
chemical cabinets. Spite of the confusion at- 
tendant upon these repeated alterations, and 
even whilst the premises were partly rebuild- 
ing, the batteries were kept in continual play, 
and crystals were tranquilly elaborating in 
cupboard and cellar, just as they did in olden 
time, when there was neither man nor beast 
to break the silence of the infant world. It 
was only when the sixth or seventh. furnace 
had been erected that the owner considered 
his house to be properly “furnished.” 
Amongst these he would sometimes toil “ like 
a slave,” keeping his fires burning day and 


night, and “half stewing” himself with the. 
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heat, which it was necessary to tend with no 
less care than a “ stoker and poker ” bestows 
upon the railway engine intrusted to his 
charge. 

These experiments could not of course be 
conducted without great expense. The cost 
of his apparatus alone must have amounted 
to many thousand pounds. Had his means 
been adequate to his wishes he would proba- 
bly have constructed some monster  bat- 
teries, capable of achieving electrical won- 
ders, and of dazzing mankind by the bril- 
liancy of their revelations. Having formed 
a water battery of sixty-three large zinc and 
copper cylinders, it is pleasant to observe how 
he fives up at the thought of the glorious ex- 
hibition which five thousand of such cylinders 
would afford, or even at the splendid exploits 
which might be expected from a single thou- 
sand of such plates. But—and there is ever 
a mournful but in the way of a grand scheme 
—the production of an apparatus on the 
giant scale first proposed would entail an 
outlay of five hundred pounds, and five hun- 
dred pounds was more than he could then 
well spare for the project. There was a 
time, indeed, when his expenditure on science 
and in farming operations had been so great 
that he made preparations for a retrenching 
trip to the Continent, where he intended to 
practise frugality for a few years. His rent- 
roll was far from contemptible, but unfortu- 
nately he was not clever as a landlord. His 
business habits were vastly interior to his 
scientific qualifications. He belonged, as he 
said, to a family which had the knack of turn- 
ing a guinea into a shilling. Or, to use the 
remark of Eagles, the Sketcher, when some 
one was praising the philosopher’s perform- 
ances on his lathe, Crosse could “ turn an 
thing but a penny.” Add to this want of 
natural financial power—we presume no one 
will quarrel] with the phrase, for are there not 
born bargain-drivers and instinctive money- 
makers to be seen on every side ?—that 
the electrician was a man of unsuspecting 
character, confiding to a fault,and we may 
readily believe him when he says that, in 
building houses and improving farms, he 
suffered “immense impositions,” and was 
“ cheated tremendously.” ° 

His pursuits, too, were carried on amidst 
many difficulties, and in spite of much per- 
sonal and family suffering. From the age 
of fifteen he was subject to nervous visitations 
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of the most painful description. The fiercest 
toothache was, in his opinion, a downright 
pleasure in comparison with these agonizing 
attacks. He consulted Sir Anthony Carlisle 
on the subject, when about the age of thirty, 
and was told that the evil was chiefly due to 
indigestion. “Eat dry biscuits,” said the 
physician, “and drink water alone.” This 
was a pretty prescription for a country squire, 
. but it cost Andrew Crosse little heroism to 
comply with the advice,-and to confide him- 
self in a great measure to mere prison regi- 
men. Some improvement ensued, but from 
time to time the enemy came down upon 
him in full fury, and then his sufferings were 
sad and crushing. Bodily pain, however, did 
not affect him so much as the loss of numer- 
ous relatives. Blows levelled at his affec- 
tions told with fearful force upon the mind 
of this warm-hearted man. During one of 
his overwhelming afflictions, he writes, “I 
have given myself up entirely as a useless 
incumbrance upon earth, and bowed to my 
Maker, mentally speaking, in dust and 
ashes.” Every breeze of his mountain air 
became full of melancholy associations, and 
in a letter written in the latter years of his 
existence we find him declaring that he would 
not lead his “ unfortunate life ” over again for 
all the blessings the world could bestow. 
Yet Crosse was not a gloomy, desponding 
.man. On the contrary, he.was naturally as 
buoyant and airy as the lark. His schoolboy 
love of frolic was never chilled by age, but 
sparkled in his eye as freely as the inspira- 
tions of philosophy. A heartier laugh than 
his never came from the lungs of a grey- 
haired sage. His widow describes him as the 
most uniformly joyous being she ever knew. 
His friend Kenyon hints that he is blessed 
with a glorious temperament, and reminds 
him that he could be happy in a prison with 
a magnifying glass, looking at a straw. But 
troubles came fast and thick upon him, and 
his path lay through thorns and briers, and 
all the gaiety of his disposition, and still 
more, the comfortings of his religion, were 
required to keep him from faltering by the 
way. Faith pointed him to the Future, and 
taught him that if sharp medicines are often 
administered to the soul, they come from the 
hand of a Good Physician, and are intended 
to purify and exalt. 

It was in a spirit of true veneration, as well 
as of noble curiosity, that Crosse prosecuted 
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his philosophical researches. He went to his 
laboratory, or manipulated with his imple- 
ments, in the “humble hope of benefiting his 
country, improving his own understanding, 
and finding unspeakable consolation in the 
study of the boundless works of his Maker, 
Often,” says he, “have I, when in perfect 
solitude, sprung up in a burst of schoolboy 
delight at the instant of a successful termina- 
tion of a tremblingly anticipated result. 
Not all the applause of the world could 
repay the real lover of science for the loss of 
such a moment as this.” But of his own 
services he entertained a remarkably modest 
Opinion. He regarded his experiments as 
“ feathers,” thrown up to show which way the 
winds of science blew. It is difficult to un- 
derstand how he could labor for so long a 
time on a scale of such magnitude, bringing 
out one brilliant fact after another, and yet 
manifest such sublime indifference to the 
celebrity he was entitled to claim. The 
prizes of distinction were within his reach, 
but not a finger was extended to make them 
his own. If honors had been lying thick at 
‘his door, he would never have voluntarily 
opened it to welcome them in. +A scientific 
hermit he would probably have remained to 
the last, had he not been pushed into fame 
by his admiring friends. It was not until 
the meeting of the British Association at 
Bristol, in the year 1836, that the electrician 
was induced to lay the results of about thirty 
years of sequestered toil before the public. 
His statements produced a species of delir- 
ium in the audience. The simplicity of his 
manners, and the apparent unconsciousness 
that he had any thing extraordinary to com- 
municate, gave singular point to the striking 
disclosures he made. Many a savant looked 
on in amazement whilst he explained how he 
had formed mineral after mineral by the aid 
of his little noiseless rivulets of voltaic power. 
But when this new-found interpreter of nature 
intimated his conviction that one day men 
would probably be able to construct every 
sort of crystallized substance, and amongst 
these the glittering diamond itself, the ex- 
citement, as described by an observer, “ be- 
came so great, and the applause so general, 
as to leave an impression on the minds of the 
dense mass that filled the lecture-room, 
scarcely to We equalled by any circumstance 
in their existence.” Dr. Buckland pro- 





nounced the discoveries to be of the “ high- 
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est order;” Dr. Dalton had never listened 
to any thing “so interesting before;” and 
Professor Sedgwick stated that though Mr. 
Crosse had -hitherto concealed himself in 
privacy, he must now “stand before the 
world as public property.” 

From this sudden celebrity, the electrician 
endeavored to extricate himself as speedily 
as possible. He slipped away from the scene 
of his involuntary triumph more like a culprit 
than a conqueror. The brilliant honors he 
had won did not affect him in the least, but 
he hastened home to his batteries, and con- 
tinued to enlarge the borders of his favorite 
science with as much zeal as if he were the 
lowliest laborer in that interesting domain. 
His faith in the power of electricity was 
great. He believed that it was destined to 
work wonders, and that the time would come 
when it would produce greater and more 
permanent alterations in society than, any 
which might arise from political convulsions. 
He expressed his belief that it would be 
universally employed “in a vast variety of 
manufactures over the whole civilized world.” 
That he was no visionary in his opinions may 
be inferred from the fact that, upwards of 
forty years ago, when dining with some coun- 
try gentlemen at Alfoxton Park, in Somere 
setshire, the conversation happened to turn 
upon the discoveries of the day; Crosse, then 
ashy young man, uttered the following pre- 
diction: “I prophesy that by means of the 
electric agency we shall be enabled to com- 
municate our thoughts instantaneously with 
the uttermost ends of the earth.” Now we 
who are in the habit of seeing those marvel- 
lous wires which are constantly streaming 
with intelligence, and conveying it hundreds of 
miles without the slightest perceptible ex- 
penditure of time, may think little of such a 
prognostication ; but forty years ago the idea 
was just as hardy and incredible as it would 
be now to talk of establishing a line of 
balloon packets to ply regularly between the 
Monument and the Moon. And yet in forty 
years more the earth may be belted round 
with cables and wires, differences of time may 
be abolished, and diversities of speech all 
sunk in, or at any rate subordinated to, one 
universal language—that spoken by the quiv- 
ering needles of the telegraph. 

But Crosse was not exclusively an electri- 
cian. He was a poet as well. Not that he 
was a bard of the highest order, or as expert 
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with the pen as with the discharging rod. 
His inspiration has scarcely the smack of 
genuine Hippocrene. There is a tone of 
pensiveness about his lyrical pieces which 
cannot fail to touch the heart of a melancholy 
reader, and sometimes a tenderness of emotion 
which made his friend Kenyon say that he 
could not bear Crosse’s verses because they 
tore his very heartstrings. But in his state- 
lier compositions the author is partial to the, 
stilts, and exhibits an awkwardness of move- 
ment which shows that poetry was not his 
natural vocation. His verses are too starched, 
and are stiffened with too much rhetorical 
material to produce a perfectly agreeable im- 
pression. It was certainly not from any 
belief in his prowess in this line that Mr. 
Crosse threw off thousands of couplets, and 
repeated them by the score whenever he 
could discover a ready and congenial listener. 
But poetry was one way of investing his 
superabundant energies and of solacing his 
mind under a multitude of sorrows. Even 
here, too, his ruling tastes were frequently 
exemplified in the selection of his topics, for 
hé was employed at one time in the composi- 
tion of an “ Electrical Poem,” and some of 
the most pleasing and flowing stanzas he 
penned are those in which Science is invoked 
as the “Queen of the Earth.” Let it be 
remembered also that Mr. Crosse’s effusions 
were only written for himself and his friends. 
When he composed a lay he had not the 
slightest notion of piping it on Parnassus or 
selling it-in Paternoster-row ; nor should we 
omit to remark that some superior judges 
have spoken favorably of his poetical powers, 
and even treated him as a born Arcadian. 
One of his pieces, entitled “ Poland,” is said 
to have been highly eulogized by Thomas 
Campbell, though perhaps as much from 
sympathy with the subject as from admira- 
tion of the effort. And Walter Savage 
Landor addressed him as one dear to the 
Muses, and likely to draw tears from their 
eyes in case he should cease to cultivate their 
companionship. : 
* Although with earth and heaven you deal 

As equal, and without appeal, 

And bring beneath your ancient roof 

Records of all they do, and proof, 

No right have you, sequester’d Crosse 

‘ To make the Muses weep your loss. 
A poet were you long before 


Gems from the struggling air you tore, 
* And bade the far-off flashes play 
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About your woods, and light your way. 
Suppose you warm these er days 
With samples from your fervid lays ?” 
Such then was Andrew Crosse. Truly he 
was a right genuine and estimable man, full 
of noble sentiment, and alive with honorable 
emotion. Greatness and gentleness, knowl- 
edge and simplicity, wisdom and worth,—the 
fine sparkling elements which constitute the 
charm of a lofty and loveable character—all 
met in him, and brought about the happiest 
of marriages between the philosopher’s head 
and the Christian’s heart. Here was no dry 
pedantic professor of science with a mind 
reduced to mummy by long vigils amongst 
his crucibles and batteries—a man from whose 
nature all the ordinary viscera of humanity 
had been extracted—but a being susceptible 
of every shade of feeling from boyish glee to 
deathless attachment, and as capable of win- 
ning your regard by the fireside as he was of 
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extorting your admiration in the lecture-room 
and laboratory. Few men have toiled more 
honestly, and at the same time more modestly, 
towards the Hill of Truth, and few have 
exhibited more indifference to the “ proud 
steep” on which the Temple of Fame dis. 
plays its dazzling front. There can be no 
doubt that he was perfectly sincere when he 
wrote to a friend, “ You often talk of me as a 
philosopher. In the Greek sense of the term 
—a lover of wisdom—I am s0, but a very 
humble and imperfect one, knowing well that 
little is to be gleaned here, but praying 
devoutly that I may at some time be per- 
mitted to snatch a glance at what true knowl- 
edge is. My soul would roam from sun to 
sun, from planet to planet—inhaling every 
successive instant fresh portions of the Omnis- 
cient.” 





He died 6th July, 1855, aged 71. 





Vorear Errors rn Law.—Verbal and writ- 
ten quarantee.—It is commonly believed that if 
aman accompanies his friend to a shop, and 
passes his word for the debt he may there con- 
tract, the guarantee is good in law. But this is 
a mistake: the purchaser is the person to whom 
credit is given, and the other can take the debt 
upon himself only by means of a written prom- 
ise. : 

Tender in payment.—If you offer to a creditor 
what you conceive to be the just amount of your 
debt, you think you have made a legal tender ; 
but that depends upon your discretion in making 
it. If you clog the offer with any condition, 
even the stipulation for a receipt in full, it is in- 
valid : a legal tender, to be good, must be en- 
tirely unconditional. 

Civil liability of drunkards.—We all know that 
offences against the person are held to be ag- 
gravated rather than otherwise by their being 
committed under the influence of intoxication ; 
but it is less known that a drunkard is securely 
bound by his written deeds. The signature of 
a drunken man is vitiated only when the.drunk- 
enness was produced by the contrivance of those 
to whom the bond was given, or when the intox- 
ication went the length of depriving him en- 
tirely of reason. 

Plants belong to the ground.—When you give 
up your occupation of a garden, and do not 
choose that the trees and shrubs’ you have 
= should become the property of the land- 
ord, you are tempted to cut them down if -you 
eannot remove them. Don’t; or you will sub- 
ject yourself to an action at law. « Leave your 
own flowers, too, and your own box-borders, or 
else prepare to stand the consequences of a con- 





travention of the law. 






Ladies, mind what you are about!—A lady 
thinks her property is her own till the marriage- 
knot is tied: but she is mistaken. From the 
moment she has accepted the offer of marriage, 
everything she possesses, or is to possess in re- 
version, becomes the property of her intended ; 
end no deed involving its transfer, executed by 
her in the interval before martiage, is valid. 
The reason is that the intended covenanted for 
herself and her havings at the moment of the 
engagement, and she has no right to disappoint 
him. These items are condensed from Mr. 
Timbs’s Popular Errors Explained, and serve as 
a specimen of the useful and sometimes curious 
information to be found in the book. It may 
be well to remark that, being matters of Eng- 
lish law, they are not necessarily applicable to 
Scotland.—C hambers’ Journal. 





A numBeER of literary men of Paris, chiefly 
contributors to the lighter class of periodicals, 
have had a strange idea,—that of founding a 
“ Society for the Amelioration of French Wit.” 
Wit, they say, has of late years been manifestly 
on the decline, and if something energetic be 
not done to save it, it is menaced with complete 
extinction. Now as in these days all great en- 
terprises are accomplished by means of Socie- 
ties, they think a Society the best means possi- 
ble of resuscitating wit. They have, however, 
thus far not been able to chalk out any other 
line of action for their Society, than that its 
members shall dine together in sumptuous style 
at least once a month,—and shall -at the dinner 
be, under pain of censure and even of fine, ex- 
tremely witty —Literary Gazette. 
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THE PERILS OF CERTAIN ENGLISH PRISONERS, 


_AND THEIR TREASURE IN WOMEN, CHILDREN, SILVER, AND JEWELS. : 
The Extra Christmas Number of Household Words. Conducted by Charles Dickens. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ISLAND OF SILVER-STORE. 

Ir was in the year of our Lord 1744, that 
I, Gill Davis to command, His Mark, having 
then the honor to be a private in the Royal 
Marines, stood a-leaning over the bulwarks 
of the armed sloop Christopher Columbus, in 
the South American waters off the Mosquito 
shore. 

My lady remarks to me, before .I go any 
further, that there is no such christian-name 
as Gill, and that her confident opinion is, 
that the name given. to me in the baptism 
wherein I was made, &c., was Gilbert. She 
is certain to be right, but I never heard of 
it. I was a foundling child, picked up some- 
where or another, and I always understood 
my christian-name to be Gill. It is true that 
Iwas called Gills when employed at Snor- 
ridge Bottom betwixt Chatham and Maid- 
stone, to frighten birds ; but that had nothing 

. to do with the Baptism wherein I was made, 
&c., and wherein a number of things were 
promised for me by somebody, who let me 
alone ever afterwards as to performing any of 
them, and who, I consider, must have been 
the Beadle. Such name of Gills was entirely 
owing to my cheeks, or gills, which at that 
time of my life were of a raspy description. 

My lady stops me again, before I go any 
further, by laughing exactly in her old way 
and waving the feather of her pen at me. 
That action on her part, calls to my mind as 
I look at her hand with the rings on it—— 
Well! I won’t! To be sure it will come in, 
in its own place. But it’s always strange to 
me, noticing the quiet hand, and noticing it 
(as I have done, you know, so many times) 
a-fondling children and grandchildren asleep, 
to think that when blood and honor were up 
—there! Iwon’t! not at present !—Scratch 
it out. 

She won’t scratch it out, and qyite honor- 
able; because we have made an understand- 
ing that everything is to be taken down, and 
that nothing that is once taken down shall be 
scratched out. I have the great misfortune 
not to be able to read and write, and I am 
speaking my true and faithful account of those 





Adventures, and my lady is writing it, word 
for word. 

I say, there I was, a-leaning over the bul- 
warks of the sloop Christopher Columbus in 
the South American waters off the Mosquito 
shore: a subject of his Gracious Majesty. 
King George of England, and a private in 
the Royal Marines. 

In those climates, you don’t want to do 
much. I was doing nothing. I was thinking 
of the shepherd (my father, I wonder?) on 
the hill-sides by Snorridge Bottom, with a 
long staff, and with a rough white coat in all 
weathers all the year round, who used to let 
me lie in a corner of his hut by night, and 
who used to let me go about with him and 
his sheep by day, when I could get nothing 
else to do, and who used to give me so little 
of his victuals and so much of his staff, that 
T ran away from him—which was what he 
wanted all along, I expect—to be knocked 
about the world in preference to Snorridge 
Bottom. I had been knocked about the 
workd for nine-and-twenty years in all, when 
I stood looking along those bright blue South 
American waters. Looking after the shep- 
herd, I may say. Watching him in a half- 
waking dream, with my eyes half-shut, as he, 
and his flock of sheep, and his two dogs, 
seemed to move away from “the ship’s side, 
far away ovef the blue water, and go right 
down into the sky. 

“It’s rising out of the water, steady,” a 
voice said close to me. I had been thinking 
on so, that it like woke me with a start, 
though it was no stranger voice than the 
voice of Harry Charker, my own comrade. 

“ What’s rising out of the water, steady ? ” 
I asked my comrade. 

“ What?” says he. “The Island.” 

“O! The Island!” says I, turning my 
eyes towards it. “True. I forgot the 
Island.” 

“ Forgot pe port you’re going to? That's 
odd, an’t it! 

“Tt is odd,” says I. 

“And odd,” he said, slowly considering with. 
himself, “an’t even. Is it, Gill?” in 

He had always a remark just like that te 
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make, and seldom another. As soon as he 
had brought a thing round to what-it was 
not, he was satisfied. He was one of the best 
of men, and, in a certain sort of a way, one 
with the least to say for himself. I qualify it, 
because, besides being able to read and write 
like a Quarter-master, he had always one 
most excellent idea in his mind. That was, 
Duty. Upon my soul, I don’t believe, though 
I admire learning beyond everything, that he 
could have got a better idea out of all the 
‘ ‘books in the world, if he had learnt them 
_ every word, and been the cleverest of scholars. 
My comrade and I had been quartered in 
Jamaica, and from there we had been drafted 
off to the British settlement of Belize, lying 
away West and North of the Mosquito coast. 
At Belize there had been great alarm of one 
cruel gang of pirates (there were always more 
pirates than enough in those Caribbean Seas), 
and as they got the better of our English 
cruisers by running into out-of-the-way creeks 
and shallows, and taking the land when they 
were hotly pressed, the governor of Belize 
had received orders from home to keep a 
sharp look-out for them along shore. Now, 
there was an armed sloop came once a-year 
from Port Royal, Jamaica, to the Island, laden 
with all manner of necessaries, to eat and to 
drink, and to wear, and to use in various 
ways ; and it was aboard of that sloop which 
had touched at Belize, that I was a-standing, 
leaning over the bulwarks. 
The Island was occupied by a very small 
English colony. It had been given the name 
of Silver-Store. The reason of its being so 
called, was, that the English colony owned 
and worked a silver mine over on the main- 
land, in Honduras, and used this island as a 
safe and convenient place to store their silver 
in, until it'was annually fetched away by the 
sloop. It was brought down from the mine 
to the coast on the backs of mules, attended 
by friendly Indians and guarded by white 
men; from thence, it was conveyed over to 
Silver-Store, when the weather was fair, in 
the canoes of that country; from Silver- 
Store, it was carried to Jamaica by the armed. 
sloop once a-yzar, as I have already men- 
tioned ; from Jamaica it went, of course, all 
over the world. . 
. Howl came to be aboard the armed sloop, 

is easily told. Four-and-twenty marines un- 
der command of a lieutenant—that officer’s 
name was Linderwood—had been told off at 
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Belize, to proceed to Silver-Store, in aid of 
boats and seamen stationed there for the 

chace of the Pirates. The island was con- 

sidered a good post of observation against 

tHe pirates, both by land and sea; néither 

the pirate ship nor yet her boats had been 

seen by any of us, but they had been so much 

heard of, that the rAnforcement was sent, . 
Of that party, I was one. It included a cor- | 
poral and a serjeant. Charker was corporal, 
and the serjeant’s name was Drooce. He 
was the most tyrannical non-commissioned 
officer in his Majesty’s service. 

The night came on, soon after I had had 
the foregoing words with Charker. All the 
wonderful bright colors went out of the sea 
and sky,.in a few minutes, and all the stars 
in the Heavens seemed to shine out together, 
and¢to look down at ‘themselves in the sea, 
over one another’s shoulders, millions deep. 
Next morning, we cast anchor off the Island. 
There was a snug harbor within a little reef; 
there was a sandy beach; there were cocoa- 
nut trees with high straight stems, quite bare, 
and foliage at the top like plumes of magnifi- 
cent green feathers; there were all the objects 
that are usually seen in those parts, and I 
am not going to describe them, having some- 
thing else to tell about. 

Great rejoicings, to be sure, were made on 
our arrival. All the flags in the place were 
hoisted, all the guns in the place were fired, 
and all the people in the place came down to 
look at us. One of those Sambo fellows— 
they call those natives Sambos, when they 
are half-negro and half-Indian—had come off 
outside the reef, to pilot us in, and remained 
on board after we had let go our anchor. 
He was called Christian George King, and 
was fonder of all hands than anybody else 
was. Now, I confess, for myself, that on that 
first day, if I had been captain of the Chris- 
topher Columbus, instead of private in the 
Royal Marines, I should have kicked Chris- 
tian George King—who was no more a Chris- 
tian, than he was a King, or a George—over 
the side, without exactly knowing why, except 
that it was the right thing to do. ‘ 

But, I must likewise confess, that I was not 
in a particularly pleasant humor, when I stood 
under arms that morning, aboard the Chris- 
topher Columbus in the harbor of the Island 
of Silver-Store. I had had a hard life, and 
the life of the English on the Island seemed 
too easy and too gay, to please me. “ Here 
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you are,” I thought to myself, “ good scholars 
and good livers; able to read what you like, 
able to write what you like, able to eat and 
drink what you like, and spend. what you like, 
and do what you like; and much you care 
for a poor, ignorant Private in the Royal 
Marines! Yet it is hard, too, I think, that 
you should have all the half-pence, and I all 
the kicks; you all the smooth, and I all the 
rough; you all the oil, and I all the vinegar.” 
It was as envious a thing to think as might 
be, let alone its being nonsensical; but, I 
thought it. I took it so much amiss, that, 
when a very beaatiful young English lady 
came aboard, I grunted to myself, “Ah! you 
have got a lover, I'll be bound!” As if there 
was any new offence to me in that, if she 
had! fee 

She was sister to the captain of our sloop, 
who had been in a poor way for some time, 
and who. was so ill then that he was obliged 
to be carried ashore. She was the child of 
a military officer, and had come out there 
with her sister, who was married to one of 
the owners of the silyer-mine, and who had 
three children with her. It was easy to see 
that she was the light and spirit of the 
Island. After I had got a good look at her, 
I grunted to myself again, in an even worse 
state. of mind than before, “ I'll be damned, 
if I don’t hate him, whoever he is!” 

My officer, Lieutenant Linderwood, was 
as ill as the captain of the sloop, and was 
carried ashore, too. They were both young 
men of about my age, who had been delicate 
in the West Indiaclimate. I even took that, 
inbad part. I thought I was much fitter 
for the work than they were, and that if all 
of us had our deserts, I should be both of 
them rolled into one. (It may be imag- 
ined what sort of an officer of marines I 
should have made, without the power of 
reading a written order. And as to any 
knowledge how to command the sloop— 
Lord! I should have sunk her in a quarter 
of an hour!) 

However, such were my reflections; and 
when we men were ashore and dismissed, I 
strolled about the place along with Charker, 
making my observations in a similar spirit. 

It was a pretty place: in all its arrange- 
ments partly South, American and partly 
English, and very agreeable to look at on 
that account, being like a bit of home that 


had got chipped off and had floated away to 
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that spot, accommodating itself to circum- 
stances as it drifted along. The huts of the 
Sambos, to the number of five-and-twenty, 
perhaps, were down by the beach to the left 
of the anchorage. On the right was a sort 
of barrack, with a South American Flag and 
the Union Jack, flying from the same staff, 
where the little English colony could all 
come together, if they saw occasion. It was 
a walled square of building, with a sort of 
pleasure-ground inside, and inside that again 
a sunken block like a powder magazine, with 
a little square trench round it, and steps 
down to the door. Charker and I were look- 
ing in at the gate, which was not guarded; 
and I had said to Charker, in reference to. 
the bit like a powder magazine, “that’s. 
where they keep the silver, you see ;” and. 
Charker had+said to me, after thinking it 
over, “ And silver an’t gold. Is it, GilkP” 
when the beautiful young English lady I had 
been so bilious about, looked out of a door,. 
or a window—at all events looked out, from 
under a bright awning. She no sooner saw 
us two in uniform, then she came out so 
quickly that she was still putting on her: 
broad Mexican hat of plaited straw when we 
saluted. 

“Would you like to come in,” she said, 
“and see the place? It is rather a curious 
place.” , 

We thanked the young lady, and said we 
didn’t wish to be troublsome; but she said 
it could be no trouble to an English soldier’s 
daughter to show English soldiers how their: 
countrymen and countrywomen fared so far: 
away from England; and consequently we 
saluted again, and went in. Then, as we 
stood in the shade, she showed us (being as. 
affable as beautiful), how the different fami- 
lies lived in their separate hotises, and how 
there was a general house for stores, and a. 
general reading-room, and a general room. 
for music and dancing, and a room for 
Church ; and how there were other houses. 
on the rising-ground called the Signal-Hill, 
where they lived in the hotter weather. 
“ Your officer has been carried up. there,”’ 
she said, “ and my brother, too, for the better. 
air. At present, our few residents are dis-. 
persed over both spots: deducting, that is. 
to say, such of our number as are always 
going to, or coming from, or staying at, the: 
Mine.” 

(“He is among one of those parties,” Ii 
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thought, “and I wish somebody would knock 
his head off.”) 

“Some of our married ladies live here,” 
she said, “during at least half the year, as 
lonely as widows, with their children.” 

“ Many children here,ma,am ? ” 

“Seventeen. There are thirteen married 
ladies, and there are eight like me.” 

There were not eight like her—there was 
not one like her—in the world. She meant, 
single. 

“ Which, with about thirty Englishmén of 
various degrees,” said the young lady, “ form 
the little colony now on the Island. I don’t 
count the sailors, for they don’t belong to us. 
Nor the soldiers,” she gave us a gracious 
smile when she spoke of the soldiers, “ for 
the same reason.” 

“Nor the Sambos, ma’am,” said I. 

“No.” 

“Under your favor, and with your leave, 
ma’am,” said I,“ are they trustworthy ?” 

“Perfectly! We are all very kind to 
them, and they are very grateful to us.” 

“Indeed, ma’am ? Now—Christian George 
King ed 

“Very much attached to us all. Would 
die for us.” 

She was, as in my uneducated way I have 

observed very beautiful women almost al- 
ways to be, socomposed, that her composure 
gave great weight to what she said, and I 
believed it. 
. Then, she pointed out to us the building 
like a powder magazine, and explained to us 
in what manner the silver was brought from 
the mine, and was brought over from the 
mainland, and was stored there. The Chris- 
topher Columbus would have a rich lading, 
she said, for there had been a great yield 
that year, a much richer yield than usual, 
and there was a chest of jewels besides the 
silver. 

When we had looked about us, and were 
getting sheepish, through fearing we were 
troublesome, she turned us over to a young 
woman, English born but West India bred, 
who served her as her maid. This young 
woman was the widow of a non-commisioned 
officer in a regiment of the line. She had 
got married and widowed at St. Vincent, 
. with only a few months between the two 
events. She was a little saucy woman, with 
a bright pair of eyes, rather a neat little 
foot and figure, and rather a neat little 
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turned-up nose. The sort of young woman, 
I considered at the time, who appeared to 
invite you to give her a kiss, and who would 
have slapped your face if you accepted the 
invitation. . 

I couldn’t make out her name at first ; for, 
when she gave it in answer to my inquiry, 
it sounded like Beltot, which didn’t sound 
right. But, when we became better ac- 
quainted—which was while Charker and I 
were drinking sugar-cane sangaree, which 
she made in a most excellent manner—I 
found that her Christian name was Isabella, 
which they shortened into Bell, and that the 
name of the deceased non-commissioned 
officer was Tott. Being the kind of neat 
little woman it was natural to make a toy of, 
—I never saw a woman s0 like a toy in my 
life—she had got the plaything name of 
Bell-Tott. In short she had no other name 
on the Island. Even Mr. Commissioner 
Pordage (and he was a grave one!) formally 
addressed her as Mrs. Belltott. But, I shall 
come to Mr. Commissioner Pordage pres- 
ently. 

The-name of the captain of the sloop was 
Captain Maryon, and therefore it was no 
news to hear frem Mrs. Belltott, that his 
sister, the beautiful unmarried young Eng- 
lish lady, was Miss Maryon. The novelty 
was, that her Christian name was Marion 
too. Marion Maryon. Many a time I have 
run off those two names in my thoughts, like 
a bit of verse. O many, and many, and 
many, a time! 

We saw out ell the drink that was pro- 
duced, like good men and true,.and then 
took our leaves, and went down to the beach. 
The weather was beautiful; the wind steady, 
low, and gentle; the island, a picture; the 
sea, a picture; the sky,.a picture. In that 
country there are two rainy seasons in the 
year. One sets in at about our English 
Midsummer; the other, about a fortnight 
after our English Michaelmas. It was the 
beginning of August at that time; the first 
of these rainy seasons was well over; and 
every thing was in its most beautiful growth, 
and had its loveliest look upon it. 

“They enjoy themselves here,” I says to 
Charker, turning surly again. “This is 
better than private-soldiering.” 

We had come down to the beach, to be 
friendly with the boat’s crew who were 
camped and hutted there; and we were ap- 
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proaching towards their quarters over the 
sand, when Christian George King comes up 
from the landing-place at a wolf’s-trot, cry- 
ing, “Yup, So-Jeer!”—which was that 
Sambo Pilot’s barbarous way of saying, 
Hallo, Soldier! I have stated myself to be 
a man of no learning, and, if I entertain 
prejudices, I hope allowance to be made. I 
will now confess to one. It may be a right 
one or it may be a wrong one; but, I never 
did like Natives, except in the form of 
oysters. , 

So, when Christian George King, who was 
individually unpleasant to me besides, comes 
a trotting along the sand, clucking “ Yup, 
So-Jeer!” I had a thundering good mind to 
let fly at him with my right. I certainly 
should have done it, but that it would have 
exposed me to reprimand. 

“Yup, So-Jeer!” says he. “ Bad job.” 

“ What do you mean?” says I. 

“ Yup, So-Jeer!” says he, “ Ship Leakee.” 

“Ship leaky ? ” says I. 

“ss,” said he, with a nod that looked as 
if it was jerked out of him by a most violent 
hiccup—which is the way with those savages. 

I cast my eyes at Charker, and we both 
heard the pumps going aboard the sloop, 
and saw the signal run up, “ Come on board; 


hands wanted from the shore.” In no time 


some of the sloop’s liberty-men were already 
running down to the water’s edge, and the 
party of seamen, under orders against the 


Pirates, were putting off to the Columbus in 
two boats. 
. “Oh Qhristian George King sar berry 
sorry!” says that Sambo vagabond, then. 
“Christian George King cry, English fash- 
ion!” His English fashion of crying-was to 
screw his black knuckles into his eyes, howl 
like a dog, and roll himself on his back on 
the sand. It was trying not to kick him, 
but I gave Charker the word, “ Double-quick, 
Harry!” and we got down to the water's 
edge, and got on board the sloop. 

By some means or other, she had sprung 
such a leak, that no pumping would keep 
her free; and what between the two fears 
that she would go down in the harbor, and 
that, even if she did not, all the supplies she 
had brought for the little colony would be 
destroyed by the sea-water as it rose in her, 
there was great confusion. In the midst of 
it, Captain Maryon was heard hailing from 
the beach. He had been carried down in 
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his hammock, and looked very bad; but, he 
insisted on being stood there on his feet ; 
and I saw him, myself, come off in the boat, 
sitting upright in the stern-sheets, as if noth- 
ing was wrong with him. 

A quick sort of council was held, and Cap- 
tain Maryon soon resolved that we must all 
fall to work to get the cargo out, and, that 
when that was done, the guns and heavy 


‘matters must be got out, and that the sloop 


must be hauled ashore, and careened, and 
the leak stopped. We were all mustered 
(the Pirate-Chace party volunteering), and 
told off into parties, with so many hours of 
spell, and so many hours of relief, and we all 
went at it with a will. Christian George 
King tas entered one of the party in which 
I worked, at his owm request, and he went 
at it with as good a will as any of the 
rest. He went at it with so much hearti- 
ness, to say the truth, that he rose in my 
good opinion, almost as fast as the water 
rose in the ship. Which was fast enough, 
and faster. 

Mr. Commissioner Pordage kept in a red 
and black japanned box, like a family lump- 
sugar box, some document or other which 
some Sambo chief or other had got drunk 
and spilt some ink over (as well as I could 
understand the matter), and by that means 
had given up lawful possession of the Island. 
Through having hold of this box, Mr. Por- 
dage got his title of Commissioner. He was 
styled Consul, too, and spoke of himself as 
“Government.” . 

He was a stiff-jointed, high-nosed old gen- 
tleman, without an ounce of fat on him, of a 
very angry temper and a very yellow com- 
plexion. Mrs. Commissioner Pordage, mak- 
ing allowance for difference of sex, was much 
the same. Mr. Kitten, a small, youngish, 
bald, botanical and mineralogical gentleman, 
also connected with the mine—but everybody 
there was that, more or less—was sometimes 
called by Mr. Commissioner Pordage, his 
Vice-commissioner, and sometimes his De- 
puty-consul. Or sometimes he spoke of Mr. 
Kitten, merely as being “under Govern- 
ment.” 

The beach was beginning to be a lively 
scene with the preparations for careening the 
sloop, and, with cargo, and spars, and rig- 
ging, and water-casks, dotted about it, and - 
with temporary quarters for the men rising 
up there out of such sails and odds and ends 
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as could be best set on one side to make 
them, when Mr. Commissioner Pordage comes 
down in a high fluster, and asks for Captain 
Maryon. The Captain, ill as he was, was 
slung in his hammock betwixt two trees, that 
he might direct; and he raised his head, and 
answered for himself. 

“ Captain Maryon,” cries Mr. Commissioner 
- Pordage, “this is not official, This is not 
regular.” — 

“ Sir,” says the Captain, “ it hath been ar- 
ranged with the clerk and supercargo, that 
you should be communicated with, and re- 
quested to render any little assistance that 
may lie in your power. I am quite certain 
that hath been duly done.” 

“Captain Maryon,” replies Mr. Commis- 
sioner Pordage, “there hath been no written 
correspondence. No documents have passed, 
no memoranda have been made, no minutes 
have been made, no entries and counter- 
entries appear in the official muniments. 
This is indecent. I call upon you, sir, to 
desist, until all is regular, or Government 
will take this up.” 

“Sir,” says Captain Maryon, chafing a 
little, as he looked out of his hammock ; 
“between the chances of Government tak- 
ing this up, and my ship taking herself 
down, I much prefer to trust myself to the 
former.” 

“You do, sir?” cries Mr. Commissioner 
Pordage. 

“T do, sir,” says Captain Maryen, lying 
down again. 

“Then, Mr. Kitten,” says the Commis- 
sioner, “ send up instantly for my Diplomatic 
coat.” 

He was dressed in a linen suit at that mo- 
ment; but, Mr. Kitten started off himself 
and brought down the Diplomatic coat, which 
was a blue cloth one, gold-laced, and with a 
crown on the button. 

“ Now, Mr. Kitten,” says Pordage, “I in- 
struct you, as Vice-commissioner, and De- 
puty-consul of this place, to demand of Cap- 
tain Maryon, of the sloop Christopher Co- 
lumbus whether he drives me to the act of 
putting this coat on ?” 

“Mr. Pordage,” says Captain Maryon, 
looking out of his hammock again, “as I can 
hear what you say, I can answer it without 
troubling the gentleman. I should be sorry 
that you should be at the pains of putting on 
too hot a coat on my account ; but, otherwise, 
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you may put it on hind-side before, or inside- 
out, or with your legs in the sleeves, or your 
head in the skirts, for any objection that I 
have to offer to your thoroughly pleasing 
yourself.” 

“Very good, Captain Maryon,” says Por- 
dage, in atremendous passion. “ Very good, 
sir. Be the consequences on your own head! 
Mr. Kitten, as it has come to this; help me 
on with it.” 

When he had given that order, he walked 
off in the coat, and all our names were 
taken, and I was afterwards told that Mr. 
Kitten wrote from his dictation more than 
a bushel of large paper on the subject, 
which cost more before it was done wit 
than ever could be calculated, and which 
only got done with after all, by being lost. 

Our work went on merrily, nevertheléss, 
and the Christopher Columbus, hauled up, 
lay helpless on her side like a great fish. out 
of water. While she was in that state, there 
was a feast, or a ball, or an entertainment, or 
more properly all three together, given us in 
honor of the ship, and the ship’s company, 
and the other visitors. At that assembly, I 
believe, I saw all the inhabitants then upon 
the Island, without any exception. I took no 
particular notice of more than a few, but I 
found it very agreeable in that little corner 
of the world to see the children, who were of 
all ages, and most.y very pretty—as they 
mostly are. There was one handsome elderly 
lady, with very dark eyes and grey hair, 
that I inquired about. I was told that her 
name was Mrs. Venning; and her married 
daughter, a fair slight thing, was pointed 
out to me by the name of Fanny Fisher. 
Quite a child she looked, with a little copy 
of herself holding to her dress; and her 
husband, just come back from the mine ex- 
ceeding proud of her. They were a good- 
looking set of people on the whole, but I 
didn’t like them. Iwas out of sorts; in con- 
versation with Charker, I found fault with all 
of them. I said of Mrs. Venning, she was 
proud; of Mrs. Fisher, she was a delicate 
little baby-fool. What did I think of this 
one? Why, he was a fine gentleman. 
What did I say to that one? Why, she was 
a fine lady. What could you expect them 
to be (I asked Charker), nursed in that cli- 
mate, with the tropical night shining for 
them, musical instruments playing to*them, 
great trees bending over them, soft lamps 
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lighting them, fire-flies sparkling in among 
them, bright flowers and birds-brought into 
existence to please their eyes, delicious drinks 
to be had for the pouring out, delicious fruits 
to be got for the picking, and every one 
dancing and murmuring happily in the scented 
air, with the sea, breaking low on the reef 
for a pleasant chorus. 

“Fine gentlemen and fine ladies, Harry?” 
I says to Charker. “ Yes,I think so! Dolls! 
Dolls! Not the sort of stuff for wear, that 
comes of poor private soldering in the Royal 
Marines!” 

However, I could not gainsay that they 
were very hospitable people, and that they 
treated us uncommonly well. Every man of 
us was at the entertainment, and Mrs. Bell- 
tott had more partners than she could dance 
with; though she danced all night, too. As 
to Jack (whether of the Christopher Colum- 
bus, or of the Pirate pursuit party, it made 
no difference), he danced with his brother 
Jack, danced with himself, danced with the 
moon, the stars, the trees, the prospect, any 
thing. I didn’t greatly take to the chief- 
officer of that party, with his bright eyes, 
brown face and easy figure. I didn’t much 


like his way when he first happened to come 
where we were, with Miss Maryon on his arm. 
“QO, Captain. Carton,” she says, “ here are 
two friends of mine!” He says, “ Indeed ? 
These two Marines? "—meaning Charker 


and self. “ Yes,” says she, “I showed these. 
two friends of mine when they first came, all 
the wonders of Silver-Store.” He gave us a 
laughing look, and says he, “ You are in luck, 
men. I would be disrated and go before the 
mast to-morrow, to be shown the way upward 
again by such a guide. You are in luck, 
men.” When we had saluted, and he and 
the* young lady had waltzed away, I said, 
“ You are a pretty fellow, too, to talk of luck. 
You may go to the Devil!” 

Mr. Commissioner Pordage and Mrs. Com- 
missioner, showed among the company on 
that occasion like the King and Queen .of a 
much Greater Britain than Great Britain. 
Only two other circumstances in that jovial 
night made much separate impression on 
me. One was this. A man in our draft of 
marines, named Tom Packer, a wild unsteady 
young fellow, but the son of a respectable 
shipwright in Portsmouth Yard, and a good 
scholar who had been well brought up, 
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comes to me after a spell of dancing, and 
takes me aside by the elbow, and says, swear- 
ing angrily : 

“ Gill David, I hope I may not be the death 
of Serjeant Drooce one day!” 

Now, I knew Drooce always had borne 
particularly hard on this man, and I knew 
this man to be of a very hot temper: so, I 
said : 

“Tut, nonsense! don’t talk so to me! If 
there’s a man in the corps who scorns the 
name of an. assassin, that man and Tom 
Packer are one.” 

Tom wipes his head, being in a mortal 
sweat, and says he: 

“T hope so, but I can’t answer for myself 
when he lords it over me, as he has just now 
done, before a woman. I tell you what, 
Gill! Mark my words! It will go hard with 
Serjeant Drooce, if ever we are in an en- 
gagement together, and he has to look to 
me to,save him. Let him say a prayer 
then, if he knows one, for it’s all over with 
him, and he is on his Death-bed. Mark my 
words !” 

I did mark his words, "and very soon 
afterwards, too, as will shortly be taken 
down. 

The other circumstance that I noticed at 
that ball, was, the gaiety and attachment of 
Christian George King. The innocent spirits 
that Sambo Pilot was in, and the impossi- 
bility he found himself under of showing all 
the little colony, but especially the ladies and ~ 
children, how fond he was of them, how de- 
voted to them, and how faithful to them for 
life and death, for present, future, and ever- 
lasting, made a great impression on me. - If 
ever a man, Sambo or no Sambo, was trust- 
ful and trusted, to what may be called quite 
an infantine and sweetly beautiful extent, 
surely, I thought that morning when I did at 


last lie downto rest, it was that Sambo -~° 


pilot, Christian George King. 

This may account for my dreaming of him. 
He stuck in my sleep, cornerwise, and I 
couldn’t get him out. He was always flit- 
ting about me, dancing round me, aud peep- 
ing in over my hammock, though I woke and 
dozed off again fifty times. At last, when I 
opened my eyes, there he really was, looking 
in at the opc. side of the little dark hut; 
which was made of leaves, and had Charker’s 


hammock slung in it as well as mine. 
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“So Jeer!” says he, in a sort of a low 
croak. “Yup!” 

“Hallo!” says I, starting up. “ What? 
You are there, are you?” 

“Iss,” says he. “Christian George King 
got news.” 

"© What news has he got?” 

“ Pirates out!” 

I was on my feet in a second. So was 
Charker. We were both aware that Captain 
Carton, in command of the boats, constantly 
watched the main land for a secret signal, 
though, of course, it was not known to such 
as us what the signal was. 

Christian George King had vanished before 
we touched the ground. But, the word was 
already passing from hut to hut to turn out 
quietly, and we knew that the nimble bar- 
barian had got hold of the truth, or some- 
thing near it. 

In a space among the trees behind the en- 
campment of us visitors, naval and military, 
Was a snugly-screened spot, where we kept 
the stores that were in use, and did our 
cookery. The word was passed to assemble 
here. It was Very quickly given, and was 
given (so far as we were concerned) by 


Serjeant Drooce, who was as good in a 
soldier point of view, as he was bad in a 
tyrannical one. We were ordered to drop 
into this space, quietly, behind the trees, one 
by one. As we assembled here, the seamen 


assembled too. Within ten minutes, as I 
should stimate, we were all here, except the 
usual ;\.ard upon the beach. The beach (we 
could see it through the wood) looked as it 
always had done in the hottest time of the 
day. The guard were in the shadow of the 
sloop’s hull, and nothing was moving but the 
sea, and that moved very faintly. Work had 
always been knocked off at that hour, until 
the sun grew less fierce, and the sea-breeze 
rose ; so that its being holiday with us, made 
no difference, just then, in the look of the 
place. But, I may mention that it was a 
holiday, and the first we had had since our 
hard work began. Last night’s ball had been 
given, on the leak’s being repaired, and the 
careening done. The worst of the work was 
over, and to-morrow we were to begin to get 
the sloop afloat again. 

We marines were now drawn up here, 
under arms. The chace-party were drawn up 
separate. The men of the Columbus were 
drawn up separate, The officers stepped out 


~ 
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into the midst of the three parties, and spoke 
so as all might hear. Captain Carton was 
the officer in command, and he had a spy- 
glass in his hand. His coxswain stood by 
him with another spy-glass, and with a slate 
on which he seemed to have been taking down 
signals. ; 

“Now, men!” says Captain Carton; “I 
have to let you know, for your satisfaction: 
Firstly, that there are ten pirateboats, 
strongly-manned and armed, lying hidden up 
a creek yonder on the coast, under the over- 
hanging branches of the dense trees. Second- 
ly, that they will certainly come out this 
night when the moon rises, on a pillaging and 
murdering expedition, of which some part of 
the main land is the object. Thirdly—don’t 
cheer, men!—that we will give chace, and, if 
we can get at them, rid the world of them, 
please God!” 

Nobody spoke, that I heard, and nobody 
moved, that I saw. Yet there was a kind of 
ring, as if every man answered and approved 
with the best blood that was inside of him. 

“Sir,” says Captain Maryon, “I beg to 
volunteer on this service, with my boats. My 
people volunteer, to the ship’s boys.” 

“In His Majesty’s name and service,” the 
other answers, touching his hat, “I accept 
your aid with pleasure. Lieutenant Linder- 
wood, how will you divide your men?” 

I was ashamed—I give it out to be written 
down as large and plain as possible—I was 
heart and soul ashamed of my thoughts of 
those two. sick officers, Captain Maryon and 
Lieutenant Linderwood, when I saw them, 
then and there. The spirit in those two 
gentlemen beat down their illness (and very 
ill I knew them to be) like Saint George 
beating down the Dragon. Pain and weak- 
ness, want of ease and want of rest, had no 
more place in their minds than fear itself. 
Meaning now to express for my lady to write 
down, exactly what I félt ther and there, I 
felt this: “ You two brave fellows that I have 
been so grudgeful of, I know that if you were 
dying you would put it off to get up and do 

our best, and then you would be so modest 
that in lying down again to die, you would 
hardly say, ‘I did it!’ 

It aid me good. It really did me good. 

But, to go back to where I broke off. Says 
ag Carton to Lieutenant Linderwood, 
“ Sir, how will you divide your men? There 
is not room for all; and a few men should, in 
any case, be left here.” 
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There was some debate about it. At last, 
it was resolved to leave eight Marines and 
four seamen on the Island, besides the sloop’s 
two boys. And because it was considered 
that the friendly Sambos would only want 
to be commanded ‘in case of any danger 
(though none at all was apprehended there), 
the officers were in favor of leaving the 


two non-commissioned officers, Drooce and |’ 


. Charker. It was a heavy disappointment 
to them, just as my being one of the left 
was a heavy disappointment to me—then, 
but not soon afterwards. We men drew lots 
for it, and I drew “Island.” So did Tom 
Packer. So, of course, did four more of our 
rank and file. 

When this was settled, verbal instructions 
were given to all hands to keep the intended 
expedition secret, in order that the women 
and children might not be alarmed, or the 
expedition put in a difficulty by more volun- 
teers. The assembly was to be on that same 
spot, at sunset. Every man was to keep up 
an appearance, meanwhile, of occupying him- 
self in his usual way. That is to say, every 
man excepting four old trusty seamen, who 
were appointed, with an officer, to see to the 
arms and ammunition, and to muffle the 
rullocks of the boats, and to make everything 
as trim and swift and silent as it could be 
made. 

The Sambo Pilot had been present all the 
while, in case of his being wanted, and had 
said to the officer in command, five hundred 
times over if he had said it once, that Chris- 
tian George King would stay with the So- 
Jeers, and take care of the booffer ladies and 
the booffer childs—booffer being that native’s 
expression for beautiful. He was now asked 
a few questions concerning the putting off of 
the boats, and in particular whether there 
was any way of embarking at the back of the 
Island: which Captain Carton would have 
half liked todo, and then have dropped round 
in its shadow and slanted across to the main. 
But, “No,” says Christian George King. 
“No, no, no! Told you so, ten time. No, 
no, no! All reef, all rock, all swim, all 
drown!” Striking out as he said it, like a 
swimmer gone mad, and turning over on 
his back on dry land, and spluttering himself 
to death, in a manner that made him quite 
an exhibition. 

The sun went down, after appearing to 
be a long time about it, and the assembly 
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was called. Every man answered to his 
name, of course, and was at his post. It 
was not yet black dark, and the roll was 
only just gone through, when up comes Mr, 
Commissioner Pordage with his Diplomatic 
coat on. ‘ 

“Captain Carton,” says he, “Sir, what is 

this ? ” 
“This, Mr. Commissioner,” (he was very 
short with him) “is an expedition against the 
Pirates. It is a seeret expedition, so please 
to keep it a secret.” 

“ Sir,” says Commissioner Pordage, “I trust 
there is going to be no unnecessary cruelty 
committed ? ” 

“ Sir,” returns the officer, “I trust not.” 

“That is not enough, sir,” cries Commis- 
sioner Pordage, getting wroth. “Captain 
Carton, I give you notice, Government xe- 
quires you to treat the enemy with great 
delicacy, consideration, clemency, and. for- 
bearance.” 

“Sir,” says Captain Carton; “I am an 
English Officer, commanding English Men, 
and I hope I am not likely to disappoint the 
Government’s just expectations. But, I pre- 
sume you know that these villains under their 
black flag have despoiled our countrymen of 
their property, burnt their homes, barbarous 
ly murdered them and their little children, 
and worse than murdered their wives and 
daughters ?” 

“Perhaps I do, Captain Carton,” answers 
Pordage, waving his hand, with dignity; 
“perhaps Ido not. It is not customary, sir, 
for Government to commit itself.” 

“Tt matters very little, Mr. Pordage, 
whether or no. Believing that I hold my 
commission by the allowance of God, and not 
that I have received it direct from the Devil, 
I shall certainly use it, with all avoidance of 
unnecessary suffering and with all merciful 
swiftness of execution, to exterminate these 
people from the face of the earth. Let me 
recommend you to go home, sir, and to keep 
out of the night-air.” 

Never another syllable did that officer say 
to the Commissioner, but turned away to his 
men. The Commissioner buttoned his Diplo- 
matic coat to the chin, said, “ Mr. Kitten, at- 
tend me!” gasped, half choked himself, and 
took himself off. 

It now fell very dark, indeed. I have seldom, 
if ever, seen it darker, nor yet so dark. The 
moon was not due until one in the morning, 
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and it was but a little after nine when our 
men lay down where they were mustered. 
It was pretended that they were to take a 
nap, but everybody knew that no nap was to 
be got under the circumstances. Though all 
were very quiet, there was a restlessness 
amohg the people; much what I have seen 
among the people on a race-course, when the 
bell has rung for the saddling for a great race 
with large, stakes on it. 

At ten, they put off; only one boat putting 
off at a time; another following in five min- 
utes; both then lying on their oars until 
another followed. Ahead of all, paddling his 
own outlandish little canoe without a sound, 
went the Sambo pilot, to take them safely 
outside the reef. No light was shown but 
once, and that was in the commanding offi- 
cer’s own hand. I lighted the dark lantern 
for him, and he took it from me when he 
embarked. They had blue lights and such 
like with them, but kept themselves as dark 
as Murder. ° 

The expedition got away with wonderful 
quietness, and Christian George King soon 
came back, dancing with joy. 

“ Yup, So-Jeer,” says he to myself in a very 
objectionable kind of convulsions, “ Christian 


George King sar. berry glad. Pirates all be 


blown a-pieces. Yup! Yup!” 

My reply. to that sonata was, “ However 
glad you may be, hold your noise, and don’t 
dance jigs and slap your knees about it, for I 
can’t abear to see you do it.” 

I was on duty then; we twelve who were 
left, being divided into four watches of three 
each, three hours’ spell. I was relieved at 
twelve. A little before that time, I had chal- 
lenged, and Miss Maryon and Mrs. Belltott 
had come in. 

“Good Davis,” says Miss Maryon, “ what 

is the matter? Where is my brother ?” 
“I told her what was the matter, and where 
her brother was. 

“O Heaven help him!” says she, clasping 
her hands and looking up—she was close in 
front of me, and she looked most lovely to be 
sure; “he is not sufficiently recovered not 
strong enough, for such strife!” 

“Tf you had seen him, miss,” I told her, 
“as I saw him when he volunteered, you 
would have known that his spirit is strong 
enough for any strife. It will bear his body, 
miss, to wherever duty calls him. It will al- 
ways bear him to an honorable life, or a brave 
death.” 
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“Heaven bless you!” says she, touching 
my arm. ‘I know it. Heaven bless you!” 

Mrs. Belltott surprised me by trembling 
and saying nothing. They were still stand- 
ing looking towards the sea, and listening, 
after the relief had come round. It continu- 
ing very dark, I asked to be allowed to take 
them back. Miss Maryon thanked me, and 
she put her arm in mine, and I did take them 
back. I have now got to make a confession 
that will appear singular. After I had left 
them, I Jaid myself down on my face on the 
beach, and cried, for the first time since I had 
frightened birds as a boy at Snorridge Bot- 
tom, to think what a poor, ignorant, low- 
placed, private soldier I was. 

It was only for half a minute or so. A 
man can’t at all times be quite master of him- 
self, and it was only for half a minute or so. 
Then I up and went to my hut, and turned. 
into my hammock, and fell asleep with wet 
eyelashes, and a sore, sore heart. Just asI 
had often done when I was a child, and had 
been worse used than usual. 

I slept (as a child under those circumstan- 
ces might) very sound, and yet very sore at 
heart all through my sleep. I was awoke by 
the words, “ He is a determined man.” Thad 
sprung out of my hammock, and had seized 
my firelock, and was standing on the ground, 
saying the words myself. “He is a deter- 
mined man.” But, the curiosity of my state 
was, that I seemed to be repeating them after 
somebody, and to have been wonderfully 
startled by hearing them. 

As soon as I came to myself, I went out of 
the hut, and away to where to guard was. 
Charker challenged: “Who goes there?” 
“A friend.” “Not Gill?” says he, as he 
shouldered his piece.‘ Gill,” says I; “ Why 
what the deuce do you do out of your ham- 
mock?” says he. “Too hot for sleep,” says 
I; “is all right?” “ Right!” says Charker, 
“yes, yes; all’s right enough here; what 
should be wrong here? It’s the boats that 
we want to know of. Except for fire-flies 
twinkling about, and the lonesome splashes 
of great creatures as they drop into the 
water, there’s nothing going on here to ease 
a man’s mind from the boats.” 

The moon was above the sea, and had 
risen, I should say, some half-an-hour. As 
Charker spoke, with his face towards the sea, 
I, looking landward, suddenly laid my right 
hand on his breast, and said, “ Don’t move. 
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Don’t turn. Don’t raise your voice! You 
never saw a Maltese face here?” 

“No. What do you mean?” he asks, 
staring at me. 

“Not yet an English face, with one eye 
‘ and a patch across the nose ?” 


“No. What ails you? What do you 


mean ?” 

I had seen both, looking at us round the 
stem of a cocoa-nut tree, where the moon 
struck them.. I’ had seen that Sambo Pilot 
with one hand laid on the stem of the tree, 
drawing them back into the heavy shadow. 
I had seen their naked cutlasses twinkle and 
shine, like bits of the moonshine in the water 
that had got blown-ashore among the trees 
by the light wind. I had seen it all, in a mo- 
ment. And I saw in a moment (as any man 
would), that the signalled move of the pirate 
on the main-land was a plot and a feint ; that 
the leak had been made to disable the sloop; 
that the boats had been tempted away, to 
leave the Island unprotected ; that the pirates 
had landed by some secreted way at the 
back ; and that Christian George King was a 
double-dyed traitor, and a most infernal vil- 
lain. 

I considered, still all in one and the same 
moment, that Charkex wag a brave man, but 
not quick with his head; and that Serjeant 
Drooce, with a much better head, was close 
by. All I said to Charker was, “I am afraid 
we are betrayed. Turn your back full to the 
moonlight on the sea, and cover the stem of 
the cocoa-nut tree which will then be right 
before you, at the height of a man’s heart. 
Are you right ?” 

“T am right,” says Charker, turning in- 
stantly, and falling into the position with a 
nerve of iron; “and right a’nt left. Is it, 
Gill ?” 

A few seconds brought me to Serjeant 
Drooce’s hut. He was fast asleep, and being 
a heavy sleeper, I had to lay my hand upon 
him to rouse him. The instant I touched 
him he came rolling out of his hammock, and 
upon me like a tiger. And a tiger he was, 
except that he’ knew what he was up to, in 
his utmost heat, as well as any man. 

I had to struggle with him pretty hard to 
bring him to his senses, panting all the while 
(for he gave me a breather), “Serjeant, I am 
- Gill Davis! Treachery. Pirates on the 
Island !” 

The last words brought him round, and he 
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took his hands ‘off. “I have seen two of 
them within this minute,” said I. And soI 
told him what I had told Harry Charker. 

His soldierly, though tyrannical, head was 
clear in an instant. He didn’t waste’ one 
word, even of surprise. “Order the guard,” 
says he, “to draw off quietly into the Fort. 
(they called the enclosure I have before men- 
tioned, the Fort, though it. was not much of 
that). Then get you to the Fort as quick as 
you can, ‘rouse up every soul there, and fasten 
the gate. Iwill bring in all those who are 
up at the Signal Hill. If we are surrounded 
before we can join you, you must make a sally 
and cut us out if youcan. The word among 
our men is, ‘Women and children !’” 

He burst away, like fire going before the 
wind over dry reeds. He roused up the 
seven men who were off duty, and had them 
bursting away with him, before they knew 
they were not asleep. I reported orders to 
Charker, and ran to the Fort, as I have never 
run at any other time in ‘all my life: no, not 
even in a dream. 

The gate. was not fast, and had no good 
fastenings : only a double ‘wooden bar, a poor 
chain, and a bad lock. These,I secured as 
well as they could be secured in a few sec- 
onds by one pair of hands, and so ran to that 
part of the building where Miss Maryon 
lived. I called to her loudly by her name 
until she answered. I then called loudly all 
the names I knew—Mrs. Macey (Miss Mary- 
on’s married sister), Mr. Macey, Mrs. Ven- 
ning, Mr. and Mrs. Fisher, even Mr. and 
Mrs. Pordage. Then I called out, “ All you 
gentlemen here, get up and defend the place. 
We are caught in a trap. Pirates have 
landed. We are attacked!” 

At the terrible word “ Pirates !’—for, those 
villains had done such deeds in those seas as 
never can be told in writing, and can scarcely 
be so much as thought of—cries and screams 
rose up from every part of the place. Quickly 
lights moved about from window to window, 
and the cries moved about with them, and 
men, women, and children came flying down 
into the square. I remarked to myself, even 
then, what a number of things I seemed to 
see at once. I noticed Mrs. Macey coming 
towards me, carrying all her three children 
together. I noticed Mr. Pordage, in the 
greatest terror, in vain trying to get on his 
Diplomatic coat; and Mr. Kitten respect- 
fully tying his pocket-handkerchief over Mrs. 
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Pordage’s nightcap. I noticed Mrs.. Belltott 
run out screaming, and shrink upon the 
ground near me, and cover her face in her 
hands, and lie, all of a bundle, shivering. 
But, what I noticed with the greatest pleas- 
ure was, the determined eyes with which those 
men of the Mine that I had thought fine 
gentlemen, came round me, with what arms 
they had: to the full as cool and resolute as 
I could be, for my life—aye, and for my soul, 
too, into the bargain ! 

The chief person being Mr. Macey, I told 
him how the three men of the guard would 
be at the gate directly, if they were not 
already there, and how Serjeant Drooce and 
the other seven were gone to bring in the 
outlaying part of the people of Silver-store. 
I next urged him, for the love of all who 
were dear to him, to trust no Sambo, and, 
above all, if he could get any good chance at 
Christian George King, not to loose it, but to 
put him .out of the world. “TI will follow 
your advice to the. letter, Davis,” says he; 
“what next?” My answer was, “I think, 
sir, I would recommend you next, to order 
down such heavy furniture and lumber as can 
be moved, and make a barricade within the 
gate.” “ That’s good again,” says he; “ will 
you see it done?” “T'll willingly help to do 
it,” says I, “ unless or until my superior, Ser- 
jeant Drooce, gives me other orders.” He 
shook me by the hand, and having told off 
some of his companions to help me, be- 
stirred himself to look to the arms and am- 
munition. A proper quick, brave, steady, 
ready gentleman ! 

One of their three little children was deaf 
and dumb. Miss Maryon had been from the 
first with all the children, soothing them, and 
dressing them (poor little things, they had 
been brought out of their beds), and making 
them believe that it was a game of play, so 
that some of them were now even laughing. 
I had been working hard with the others at 
the barricade, and had got up a pretty good 
breastwork -within the gate. Drooce and the 
seven had come back, bringing in the people 
from the Signal Hill, and had worked along 
with us: but I had not so much as spoken a 
word to Drooce, nor had Drooce so much as 
spoken a word to me, for we were. both too 
busy, The breastwork was now finished, and 

~I found Miss Maryon-at my side, with a 
child in her arms. Her dark hair was fast- 
ened round her head with a band. She had 





a quantity of it, and it looked even richer 
and more precious, put up hastily out of her 
way, than I had seen it look when it was 
carefully arranged. She was very pale, but 
extraordinarily quiet and still. 


“Dear good Davis,” said she, “ I have been - 


waiting to speak one word to you.” 

I turned to her directly. _ If I had received 
a musket-ball in the heart, and she had stood 
there, I almost believe I should have turned 
to her before I dropped. 

“This pretty little creature,” said she, kiss 
ing the child in her arms, who was playing 
with her hair and trying to pull it down, 
“cannot hear what we say—can hear noth- 
ing. I trust you so much, and have so great 
confidence in you, that I want you to make 
me a promise.” 

“ What is it, Miss P” 

“That if we are defeated, and you are ab- 
solutely sure of my being taken, you will kill 
me.” 

‘IT shall not be alive to do it, Miss. I 
shall have died in your defence before it 
comes to that. They must step across my 
body; to lay a hand on you.” 

“ But, if you are alive, you brave soldier.” 
How she looked at me! “And if you can- 
not save me from the Pirates, living, you will 
save me, dead. Tell me so.” 

Well! Itold her I would do that, at the 
last, if all-else failed. She took my hand— 
my rough, coarse hand—and put it.to her 
lips. She put it to the child’s lips, and the 
child kissed it. I believe I had the strength 
of half a dozen,men in me, from that mo- 
ment until the fight was over. 

All this time, Mr. Commissioner Pordage 
had been wanting to make a Proclamation to 
the Pirates, to lay down their arms and go 
away; and everybody had been hustling him 
about and tumbling over him, while he was 
calling for pen and ink to write it with. Mrs. 
Pordage, too, had some curious ideas about 
the British respectability of her nightcap 
(which had as many frills to it, growing in 
layers one inside another, as if it was a white 
vegetable of the artichoke sort), and she 
wouldn’t take the nightcap off, and would be 
angry when it got crushed by the other la- 
dies who were handing things about, and, in 
short, she gave as much trouble as* her hus- 
band did. But, as we were now forming for 
the defence of the place, they were both 
poked out of the way with no ceremony. 
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The children and ladies were got into the 
little trench which surrounded the silver- 
house (we were afraid of leaving them in any 
of the light buildings, lest they should be set 
on fire), and we made the best disposition we 
could. There was a pretty good store in 
point of amount, of tolerable swords and cut- 
lasses. Those were issued. There were, also, 
perhaps a score or so of spare muskets. 
Those were brought out. To my astonish- 
ment, little Mrs. Fisher that I had taken for 
a doll and a baby, was not only very active 
in that service, but volunteered to load the 
spare arms. ; 

“For, I understand it well,” says she, 
cheerfully, without a shake in her voice. 

“Tam a soldier’s daughter and a sailor's 
sister, and I understand it too,” says Miss 
Maryon, just in the same way. 

Steady and busy behind where I stood, 
those two beautiful and delicate young women 
fell to handling the guns, hammering the 
flints, looking to the locks, and quietly direct- 
ing others to pass up powder and bullets 
from hand to hand, as unflinching as the best 
of tried soldiers. 

Serjeant Drooce had brought in word that 
the pirates were very strong in numbers— 


over a hundred, was his estimate—and that |" 


they were not, even then, all landed; for, he 
had seen them in a very good position on the 
further side of the Signal Hill, evidently 
waiting for the rest of their men to come up. 
In the present pause, the first we had had 
since the alarm, he was telling this over 
again to Mr. Macey, when Mr. Macey sud- 
denly cried out: 

“The signal! Nobody has thought of the 
signal!” 

We knew of no signal, so we could not 
have thought of it. “What signal may you 
mean, sir?” says Serjeant Drooce, looking 
sharp at him. 

“There is a pile of wood upon the Signal 
Hill. If it could be lighted—whieh never 
has been done yet—it would be a signal of 
distress to the mainland.” 

Charker cries, directly : “ Serjeant Drooce, 
dispatch me on that duty. Give me the two 
men who were on guard with me to-night, 
and I’ll light the fire, if it can be done.” 

“ And ifit can’t, Corporal——” Mr. Macey 
strikes in. 

“Look at these ladies and children, sir!” 
says Charker. “I'd sooner light myself, than 
not try any chance to save them.” 





We gave him a Hurrah !—it burst from us, 
come of it what might~—and he got his two 
men, and was let out at the gate, and crept 
away. I had no sooner come back to my 
place from being one of the party to handle 
the gate, than Miss Maryon said in a low 
voice behind me: 

“ Davis, will you look at this powder. This 
is not right ?” 

I turned my head. Christian George King 
again, and treachery again! Sea-water had 
been conveyed into the magazine, and every 
grain of powder was spoiled ! 

“Stay a moment,” said Serjeant Drooee, 
when I had told him, withont causing a move- 
ment in a muscle of his face; “ look to your 
pouch, my lad. You Tom Packer, look to 
your pouch, confound you; Look to your 
pouches, all you Marines.” 

The same artful savage had got at them, 
somehow or another, and the cartridges were 
all unserviceable. “Hum!” says the Ser- 
jeant, “ Look to your loading, men. Youwate 
right so far ? ” ; 

Yes, we were right so far. 

“ Well, my lads, and gentleman all,” says 
the Serjeant, “this will be a hand-to-hand af- 
fair, and so much the better.” 

He treated himself to a pinch of snuff, 
and stood up, square-shouldered and broad- 
chested, in the light of the moon—whieh 
was now very bright—as cool as if he was 
waiting for a play to begin. He stood quiet, 
and we all stood quiet, for a matter of some- 
thing like half-an-hour. I took notice from 
such whispered talk as there was, how little 
we that the silver did not belong to, thought 
about it, and how much the people that it 
did belong to, thought about it. At the end 
of the half-hour, it was reported from the 
gate that Charker and the two were falling 
back on us, pursued by about a dozen, 

“Sally! Gate-party, under Gill Davis,” 
says the Serjeant, “and bring’em in! Like 
men, now!” 

We were not long about it, and we brought 
them in. “Don’t take me,” sdys Charker, 
holding me round the neck, and stumbling 
down at my feet when the gate was fast, — 
“don’t take me near the ladies or ‘the 
children, Gill. They hed better not see 
Death, till it can’t be helped. They'll see 
it soon enough.” 

“ Harry!” I answered, balding up his head. 


‘Comrade! ” 
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He was cut to pieces. The signal had 
been secured by the first pirate party that 
landed ; his hair was all singed, off, and his 
face was blackened with the running pitch 
from a torch. 

He made no complaint of pain, or of any- 
thing. “Good bye, old chap,” was all he 
said, with asmile. “I’ve got my death. And 
Death a’nt life. Is it, Gill? ” 

Having helped to lay his poor body on one 
side, I went back to my post. Serjeant 
Drooce looked at me, with his eyebrows 
a little lifted. I nodded. “Close up here 
men, and gentlemen all!” said the Serjeant. 
“ A place too many, in the line.” 

The Pirates were so close upon us at this 
time, that the foremost of them were already 
before the gate. More and more, came up 
with a great ‘noise, and shouting loudly. 
When we believed from the sound that they 
were all there, we gave three English cheers. 
The poor little children joined, and were so 
fully convinced of our being at play, that 
they enjoyed the noise, and were heard clap- 
ping their hands in the silence that followed. 

Our disposition was this, beginning with 
the rear. Mrs. Venning, holding her daugh- 

_ ter’s child in her arms, sat on the steps of 
the little square trench surrounding the sil- 
ver-house, encouraging and directing those 
women and children as she might have done 
in the happiest and easiest time of her life. 
Then, there was an armed line, under Mr. 
Macey, across the width of the enclosure, fac- 
ing that way and having their backs towards 
the gate, in order that they might watch the 
walls and prevent our being taken by surprise. 
Then, there was a space of eight or ten feet 
deep, in which the spare arms were, and in 
which Miss Maryon and Mrs. Fisher, their 
hands and dresses blackened with the spoilt 
gunpowder, worked on their knees, tying 
such things as knives, old bayonets, and 
spear-heads, to the muzzles of the useless 
muskets. Then, there was a second armed 
line, under Serjeant Drooce, also across the 
width of the enclosure, but facing to the 
gate. Then, came the breastwork we had 
made, with a zig-zag way through it for me 
and my little party to hold good in retreat- 
ing, as long as we could, when we were 
driven from the gate. We all knew that 
~it was impossible to hold the place long 
and that our only hope was in the timely 

discovery of the plot by the boats, and in 
their coming back. 





I and my men were now thrown forward 
to the gate. From aspy-hole, I could see the 
whole crowd of Pirates. There were Malays 


among them, Dutch, Maltese, Greeks, Sambos, 


Negroes, and Convict Englishmen from the 
West India Islands; among the last, him 
with the one eye and the patch across the 
nose. There were some Portuguese, too, and 


|a few Spanjards. The captain was a Portu- 


guese ; a little man with very large ear-rings 
under a very broad hat, and a great bright 
shawl twisted about his shoulders. They 
were all strongly armed, but like a boarding 
party, with pikes, swords, cutlasses, and axes. 
I noticed a good many pistols, but not a gun 
of any kind among them. This gave me to 
understand that they had considered that a 
continued roll of musketry might perhaps 
have been heard on the mainland; also that 
for the reason that fire would be seen from 
the mainland they would not set the Fort 
in flames and roast us alive; which was one 
of their favorite ways of carrying on. I 
looked about for Christian George King, 
and if I had seen him I am much mistaken 
if he would not have received my one round 
of ball-cartridge in his head. But, no 
Christian George King was visible. 

A sort of a wild Portuguese demon, who 
scemed either fierce-mad or fierce-drunk— 
but, they all seemed one or the other—came 
forward with the black flag, and gave it a 
wave or two. After that, the Portuguese cap- 
tain called out in shrill English. “I say you! 
English fools! Open the gate! Surrender!” 

As we kept close and quiet, he said some- 
thing to his men which I didn’t understand, 
and when he had said it, the one-eyed Eng- 
lish rascal with the patch (who had stepped 
out when he began), said it again in English. 
It was only this. “Boys of the black flag, 
this is to be quickly done. Take all the 
prisoners you can. If they don’t yield, kill 
the children to make them. Forward!” 
Then, they all came on at the gate, and, in 
another half minute were smashing and 
splitting it in. 

Westruck at-them through the gaps and 
shivers, and we dropped many of them, too, 
but, their very weight would have carried 
such a gate, if they had been unarmed. 
I soon found Serjeant Drooce at my side, 
forming us six remaining marines in line 
—Tom Packer next to me—and ordering us 
to fall back three paces, and, as they broke 
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in, to give them our one little volley at short 
distance. “ Then,” says he, “receive them 
behind your breastwork on the bayonet, and 
at least let every man of you pin one of the 
cursed cockchafers through the body.” 

We checked them by our fire, slight as it 
was, and we checked them at the breast- 
work. However, they broke over it like 
swarms of devils—they were, really and 
truly, more devils than men—and then it 
was hand to hand, indeed. 

We clubbed our muskets and laid about 
us; even then, those two ladies—always be- 
hind me—were steady and ready with the 
arms. I had a lot of Maltese and Malays 
upon me, and, but for a broadsword that 
Miss Maryon’s own hand put in mine, should 
have got my end from them. But, was that 
all? No. I saw a heap of banded dark hair’ 
and a white dress come thrice between me 
and them, under my own raised right arm, 
which each time might have destroyed the 
wearer of the white dress; and each time one 
of the lot went down, struck dead. 

Drooce was armed with a broad-sword 
too, and did such things with it, that there 
was a cry, in half-a-dozen languages, of 
“ Kill that serjeant!” as I knew, by the cry 
being raised in English, and taken up in 
other tongues. I had received a severe cut 
across the left arm ‘a few moments before 
and should have known nothing of it, except 
supposing that somebody had struck me a 
smart blow, if I had not felt weak, and seen 
myself covered with spouting blood, and, at 
the same instant of time, seen Miss Maryon 
tearing her dress, and binding it with Mrs. 
Fisher’s help round the wound. They called 
to Tom Packer, who was scouring by, to stop 
and guard me for one minute, while I was 
bound, or I should bleed to death in trying 
to defend myself. Tom stopped directly, with 
a good sabre in his hand. 

In that same moment—all things seem to 
happen in that same moment, at such a time 
—half-a-dozen had rushed howling at Ser- 
jeant Drooce. The Serjeant, stepping back 
against the wall, stopped one howl for ever 
with such a terrible blow, and waited for the 
rest to come on, with such a wonderfully un- 
ae face, that they stopped and looked at 

im. 
“See him now!” cried Tom Packer. 
“Now, when I could cut him out! Gill! 
Did I tell you to mark my words ?” 





I implored Tom Packer in the Lord’s 
name, as well as I could in my faintness, to 
go to the Serjeant’s aid. 

“ Thate and detest him,” says Tom, moodily 
wavering. “Still, heisa brave man.” Then 
he calls out, “Serjeant Drooce, Serjeant 
Drooce! Tell me you have driven me too 
hard, and are sorry for it.” 

The Serjeant, without turning his eyes 
from his assailants, which would have been 
instant death to him, answers : 

“No. I won't.” 

“Serjeant Drooce!” cries Tom, in a kind 
of an agony. “Ihave passed my word that 
I would never save you from Death, if I 
could, but would leave you to die. Tell me 
you have driven me too hard and are sorry: 
for it, and that shall go for nothing.” 

One of the group laid the Serjeant’s bald 
bare ‘head open. The Serjeant laid him 
dead. 

“T tell you,” says the Serjeant, breathing 
a little short, and waiting for the next at- 
tack. “No. Iwon’t. If you are not man 
enough to strike for a fellow-soldier because 
he wants help, and because of nothing else, 
I'll go into the other world and look for a 
better man.” 

Tom swept upon them, and cut him out. 


»Tom and he fought their way through another 


knot of them, and sent them flying, and came 
over to where I was beginning again to feel, 
With inexpressible joy, that I had gota 
sword in my hand. , 

They had hardly cometo us, when I heard, 
above all the other noises, a tremendous cry 
of women’s voices. I also saw Miss Maryon, 
with quite a new face, suddenly clap her two 
hands over Mrs. Fisher’s eyes. I looked to- - 
wards the silver-house, and saw Mrs. Ven- 
ning—standing upright on the top of the 
steps of the trench, with her grey hair and 
her dark eyes—hide her daughter’s child be- 
hind her, among the folds of her dress, strike 
a pirate with her other hand, and fall, shot 
by his pistol. 

The cry arose again, and there was a terri- 
ble and confusing rush of the women into the 
midst of the siruggle. In another moment, 
something came tumbling down upon me 
that I thought: was the wall. It was a heap 
of Sambos who had come over the wall; and 
of four men who clung to my legs like ser- 
pents, one who clung to my right leg was 
Christian George King. 








“Yup, SoJeer!” says he, “Christian 
George King sar berry glad So-Jeer a pri- 
soner. Christian George King been waiting 
for So-Jeer sech long time. Yup, yup!” 

What could I do with five-and-twenty of 
them on me, but be tied hand and foot? So, 
I was tied hand and foot. It was all over 
now—boats not come back—all lost! When 
I was fast bound and was put up against 
the wall, the one-eyed English convict came 
up with the Portuguese Captain, to have a 
look at me. 

“See!” says he, “Here’s the determined 
man! If you had slept sounder, last night, 
you’d have slept your soundest last night, my 
determined man.” - 

The Portuguese Captain laughed in a cool 
way, and, with the flat of his cutlass, hit me 
crosswise, as if I was the bough of a tree 
that he played with: first on the face, and 
then across the chest and the wounded arm. 
I. looked him steady in the face without 
tumbling while he looked at me, I am happy 
to say; but, when they went away, I fell, 
and lay there. 

The sun was up, when I was roused and 
told to come down to the beach and be em- 
barked. I was full of aches and pains, and 
could not at first remember; but, I remem- 
bered quite soon enough. The killed were 
lying about all over the place, and the Pirates 
were burying their dead, and taking away 
their wounded on hastily-made litters, to thé 
back .of the Island. As for us prisoners, 
some of their boats had come round to the 
usual harbor, to carry us off. We looked 
a wretched few, I thought, when I got down 
there; still it was another sign that we had 
fought well, and made the enemy suffer. 

The Portuguese Captain had all the wo- 
men already embarked in the boat he him- 
self commanded, which was just putting off 
when I got down, Miss Maryon sat on one 
side of him, and gave me a moment’s look, 
as full of quiet courage, and pity, and confi- 
dence, as if it had been an hour long. On 
the other side of him was poor little Mrs. 
Fisher, weeping for her child and her mother. 
I was shoved into.the same boat with Drooce 
and Packer, and the remainder of our party 
of marines: of whom we had lost two pri- 
vates, besides Charker, my poor, brave com- 
rade, We all madea melancholy passage, 
under. the hot sun, over to the mainland. 
There, we landed in a solitary place, and 
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were mustered on the sea sand. Mr. and 
Mrs. Macey and their children were amongst 
us, Mr. and Mrs. Pordage, Mr. Kitten, Mr. 
Fisher, and Mrs. Belltott. We mustered 
only fourteen men, fifteen women, and seven 
children. Those were all that remained of 
the English who had lain down to sleep last 
night, unsuspecting and happy, on the Island 
of Silver-Store. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE PRISON IN THE WOODS. 


THERE we all stood, huddled up on the 
beach under the burning sun, with the pirates 
closing us in on every side—as forlorn a com- 
pany of helpless men, women, and children 
as ever was gathered together out of any na- 
tion in the world. I kept my thoughts to 
inyself; but I did not in my heart believe 
that any one of our lives was worth five min- 
utes’ purchase. ' 

The man on whose will our sufety or our 
destruction depended was the Pirate Captain. 
All our eyes, by a kind of instinct, fixed 
themselves on him—excepting in the case 
of the poor children, who, too frightened to 
cry, stood hiding their faces against their 
mother’s gowns. The ruler who held all the 
ruffians about us in subjection, was, judging 
dy appearances, the very last man I should 
have picked out as tikely to fill a place of 
power among any body of men, good or bad, 
under heaven. By nation, he was a- Portu- 
guese; and, by name, he was generally spo- 
ken of among his menas The Don. He was 
a little, active, weazen, monkey-faced man, 
dressed in the brightest colors and the finest- 
made clothes lever saw. His three-cornered 
hat was smartly cocked on one side. His coat- 
skirts were stiffened and stuck gut, like the 
skirts of the dandies in the Mall in London. 
When the dance was given at the Island, 1 
saw no such lace on any lady’s dress there 
as I saw on his cravat and ruffles. Round 
his neck he wore a thick gold chain, with a 
diamond cross hanging from it. His lean, 
wiry, brown fingers were covered with rings. 
Over his shoulders, and falling down in front 
to below his waist, he wore a sort of sling of 
broad scarlet cloth, embroidered with beads 
and little feathers, and holding, at the lower 
part, four loaded pistols, two on a side, lying 
ready to either hand. His face was mere 
skin and bone, and one of his wrinkled 





cheeks had a blue sear running all across it, 
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which drew up that part of his face, and 
showed his white shining teeth on that side 
of his mouth. An uglier, meaner, weaker, 
man-monkey to look at, I never saw; and 
yet there was not one of his crew, on his 
mate to his cabin-boy, who did not obey him 
as if he had been the greatest monarch in 
the world. As for the Sambos, including 
especially that evil-minded scoundrel, Chris- 
tian George King, they never went near him 
without seeming to want to roll before him 
on the ground, for the sake of winning the 
honor of having one of his little dancing- 
master’s feet set on their black bullock 
bodies. 

There this fellow stood, while we were 
looking at him, with his hands in his pockets, 
smoking a cigar. His mate (the one-eyed 
Englishman), stood by him; a big, hulking 
fellow he was; who might have eaten the Cap- 
tain up, pistols and all, and looked about for 
more afterwards. The Don himself seemed, 
to an ignorant man like me, to have a gift of 
speaking in any tongue he liked. Ican tes- 
tify that his English rattled out of his crooked 
lips as fast as if it was natural to them; 
making allowance, of course, for his foreign 
way of clipping his words, 

“Now, Captain,” says the big mate, running 
his eye over us as if we were a herd of cattle, 
“here they are. What’s to be done with 
them ?” 

“Are they all off the Island?” says the 
Pirate Captain. 

“All of them that are alive,” says the 
mate. 

“ Good, and very good,” says the captain. 
“Now, Giant-Georgy, some paper, a pen, 
end a horn of ink.” . 

Those things were brought immediately. 

“ Something to write on,” says the Pirate 
Captain. “What? Ha! why not a broad 
nigger back ?” 

He pointed with the end of his cigar to 
one of the Sambos. The man was pulled 
forward and set down on his knees with his 
shoulders rounded. . The Pirate.Captain laid 
the paper on them, and took a dip of ink— 
-hen suddenly turned up his snub-nose with a 


look of disgust, and, removing the paper: 


again, took from his pocket a fine cambric 
handkerchief edged with lace, smelt at the 
scent on it, and afterwards ‘laid it delicately 
over the Sambo’s shoulders. 

“A table of black man’s back, with ‘the 





sun on it, close under my nose—ah, Giant- 
Georgy, pah! pah!” says the Pirate Cape 
tain, putting the paper on the handkerchief, 
with another grimace expressive of great 
disgust. 

He began to write immediately, waiting 
from time to time to consider a little with 
himself; and once stopping, apparently, to 
count our numbers as we stood before him, 
To think of that villain knowing how to 
write, and of my not being able to make so 
much as a decent pothook, if it had been to 
save my life! 

When he had done, he signed to one of his 
men to take the scented handkerchief off 
the Sambo’s back, and told the sailor he 
might keep it for his trouble. Then, holding 
the written paper open in his hand, he came 
forward a step or two closer to us, and said, 
with a grin, and a mock bow, which made 
my fingers itclr with wanting to be at him: 

“Thave the honor of addressing myself 
to the ladies. According to my reckoning 
they are fifteen ladies in all. Does any one 
of them belong to the chief officer of the 
sloop ?” 

There was a momentary silence. 

“ You don’t answer me,” says the Pirate 
Captain. “Now, I mean to be answered. 
Look here, women.” He drew one of his 
four pistols out of his gay scarlet sling, and 
walked up to Tom Packer, who happened to 
be standing nearest to him of the men pris- 
oners. “ This is a pistol, and it is loaded. I 
put the barrel to the head of this man with 
my right hand, and I take out my watch with 
my left. I wait five minutes for an answer. 
If I don’t get it in five minutes, I blow this 
man’s brains out. I wait five minutes again, 
and if I don’t get an answer, I blow the next 
man’s brains out. And so I go on, if you 
are obstinate, and your nerves are strong, 
till not one of your soldiers or your sailors is 
left. On my word of honor, as a gentleman- 
buccanier, I promise you that. Ask my men 
if I ever broke my word.” 

He rested the barrel of the pistol against 
Tom Packer’s head, and looked at his watch, 
as perfectly composed, in his cat-like cruelty, 
as if he was waiting for the boiling of en 
egg. 

“Tf you think it best not to answer him, 
ladies,” says Tom, “never mind me. It’s my 
trade to risk-my life; and I shall lose it ina 
good cause.” 
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“ A brave man,” said the Pirate Captain, 
lightly. ‘“ Well, ladies, are you going to sacri- 
fice the brave man?” 

“We are going to save him,” said Miss 
Maryon, “as he has striven to save us. J 
belong to the captain of the sloop. I am his 
sister.” She stopped, and whispered anx- 
iously to Mrs. Macey, who was standing with 
her. “ Don’t acknowledge yourself, as I have 
done—you have children.” 

“Good!” said the Pirate Captain. “The 
answer is given, and the brains may stop in 
the brave man’s head.” He put his watch 
and his pistol back, and took two or three 
quick puffs at his cigar to keep it alight—then 
handed the paper he had written on, and his 
penfull of ink, to Miss Maryon. 

“Read that over,” he said, “and sign it 
for yourself, and the women and children 
with you.” - 

Saying those words, he turned round 
briskly on his heel, and began talking, in a 
whisper, to Giant Georgy, the big English 
mate. What he was talking about, of course, 
I could not hear; but I noticed that he 
motioned several times straight into the inte- 
rior of the country. 

“ Davis,” said Miss Maryon, “ look at this.” 

She crossed before her sister, as she spoke, 
and held the paper which the Pirate Captain 
had given to her, under my eyes—my bound 
arms not allowing me to take it myself. 
Never to my dying day shall I forget the 
shame I felt, when I was obliged to acknowl- 
edge to Miss Maryon that I could not read-a 
word of it! 

“There are’ better men than me, ma’am,” 
I said, with a sinking heart, “who can read 
it, and advise you for the best.” 

“None better,” she answered, quietly. 
“None, whose advice I would so willingly 
take. I have seen enough, to feel sure of 
that. Listen, Davis, while I read.” 

Her pale face turned paler still, 4s she fixed 
her eyes on the paper. Lowering her voice 
to a whisper; so that the women and children 
near might not hear, she read me these 
lines : 

“To the Captains of English men-of-war, and to 
the commanders of vessels of other nations, cruis- 
ing in the Caribbean Seas. . . ’ 

‘The precious metal and the jewels laid up in 
the English Island of Silver-Store, are in the pos- 
‘session of the Buccaniers, at sea, 

“The women and children of the Island of 


Silver-Store, to the number of Twenty-Two, are 
in the possession of the Buctaniers, on land. 
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“They will be taken up the country, with four. 
teen men prisoners (whose lives the Buccanier 
have private reasons of their own for preserving), 
to a place of confinement, which is unapproachable 
by strangers. They will be kept there until a cer- 
tain day, previously agreed on between the Buc- 
caniers at sea, and the Buccaniers on land. 

“If, by_that time, no news from the p at 
sea, reaches the party on land, it will be taken for 
granted that the expedition which conveys away 
the silver and jewels has been met, engaged, and 
conquered by superior force; that the Treasure 
has been taken from its present owners; and that 
the Buccaniers guarding it, have been made pris- 
oners, to be dealt with according to the law. 

“The absence of the expected news at the a 
4 time, being interpreted in this way, it will 

e the next object of the Buccaniers on land to 
take reprisals for the loss and the injury inflicted 
on their companions at sea. The lives of the wo- 
men and children of the Island of Silver-Store are 
absolutely at their mercy; and those lives will pay 
the forfeit, if the Treasure is taken away, and if 
the men in possession of it come to harm. 

“This paper will be nailed to the lid of the 
largest chest taken from the Island. Any officer 
whom the chances of war may bring within read- 
ing distance of it, is warned to pause and consider, 
before his conduct signs the death-warrant of the 
women and children of an English colony. 

“ Signed, under the Black Flag, 
“PEDRO MENDEZ, 

“Commander of the Buccaniers, and Chief of 
the Guard over the English Prisoners.” 


“The statement above written, in so far as it 
regards the situation we are now placed in, may 
be depended on as the truth. 

“Signed, on behalf of the imprisoned women 
and children of the Island of Silver-Store.” 


“ Beneath this last line,” said Miss Maryon, 
pointing to it, “is a blank space, in whjch I 
am-expected to sign my name.” 

“ And in five minutes’ time,” said the Pirate 
Captain, who had stolen close up to us, “or 
the same consequences will follow which I 
had the pleasure of explaining to you a few 
minutes ago.” 

He again drew out his watch and pistol; 
but, this time, it was my head that he touched 
with the barrel. 

“When Tom Packer spoke for himself, 
miss, a little while ago,” I said, “ please to 
consider that he spoke for me.” 

“Another brave man!” said the Pirate 
Captain, with his ape’s grin. “Am-I to fire 
my pistol this time, or am I to put it back 
again as I did before?” 

Miss Maryon did not seem to hear him. 
Her kind eyes rested for a moment on my 
face, and then looked up to the bright Heaven 
above us, 

“Whether I sign, or whether’ I do not 
sign,” she said, “.we are still in the hands of 
God, and the future which His wisdom has 
appointed will not the less surely come.” 
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With those words she placed the paper on 

my breast, signed it, and handed it back to 
the Pirate Captain. - 

“This is our secret, Davis,” she whispered. 
“Let us keep the dreadful knowledge of it 
to ourselves as long as we can.” 

I have another singular confession to make 
—I hardly expect anybody to believe me 
when I mention the circumstance—but it is 
not the less the plain truth that, even in the 
midst of that frightful situation, I felt, for a 
few moments, a sensation of happiness while 
Miss Maryon’s hand was holding the paper 
on my breast, and while her lips were telling 
me that there was a secret between us which 
we were to keep together. 

The Pirate Captain carried the signed paper 
at once to his mate. 

“Go back to the Island,” he says, “and 
nail that with your own hands on the lid of 
the largest chest. There is no occasion to 
hurry the business of shipping the Treasure, 
because there is nobody on the Island to 
make sjgnals that may draw attention to it 
from the sea. I have provided for that ; and 
{have provided for the chance of your being 
outmanceuvred afterwards, by English, or 
othe. cruisers. Here are your sailing orders” 
(he took them from his pocket while he 
spoke), “your directions for the disposal of 
the Treasure, and your appointment of the 
day and the place for communicating again 
with me and my prisoners. I have done my 
part—go you, now, and do yours.” 

Hearing the clearness with which he gave 
his orders ; knowing what the devilish scheme 
was that he had invented for preventing the 
recovery of the Treasure, even if our ships 
happened to meet and capture the pirates at 
sea; remembering what the look and the 
speech of him had been, when he put his 
pistol to my head and Tom Packer’s; I began 
to understand how it was tliat this little, 
weak, weazen, wicked spider had got the first 
place and kept it among the villains about 
him. 

The mate moved off, with his orders, to- 
wards the sea. Before he got there, the 
Pirate Captain beckoned another of the crew 
to come to him; and spoke a few words in 
his own, or in some other foreign language. 
I guessed what they meant, when I saw 
thirty of the pirates told off together, and 
set in acircle all round us. The rest were 


marched away after the mate. In the same 
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manner the Sambos were divided next. Ten, 


‘including Christian George King, were left 


with us; and the others were sent down to 
the canoes. When this had been done, the 
Pirate Captain looked at his watch; pointed 
to some trees, about a mile off, which fringed 
the land as it rose from the beach; said to 
an American among the pirates round us, 
who seemed to hold the place of second mate, 
“Tn two hours from this time;” ard then 
walked away briskly, with one of his men 
after him, to some baggage piled up below 
us on the beach. 

We were marched off at once to the shady 
place under the trees, and allowed to sit 
down there, in the cool, with our guard ina 
ring round us. Feeling certain from what I’ 
saw, and from what I knew to be contained 
in the written paper signed, by Miss Maryon, 
that we were on the point of undertaking a 
long journey up the country, I anxiously ex- 
amined my fellow prisoners to see how fit 
they looked for encountering bodily hardship 
and fatigue: to say nothing of mental sus- 
pense and terror, over and above. 

With all possible respect for an official 
gentleman, I must admit that Mr. Commis- 
sioner Pordage struck me as being, beyond 
any comparison, the most helpless individual 
in our unfortunate company. What with the 
fright he had suffered, the danger he had 
gone through, and the bewilderment of find- 
ing himself torn clean away from his: safe 
Government moorings, his poor unfortunate 
brains seemed to be as completely discom- 
posed as his Diplomatic coat. He was per- 
fectly harmless and quiet, but also perfectly 
light-headed—as anybody could discover who 
looked at his dazed eyes. or listened to his 
maundering talk. I tried him with a word 
or two about our miserable situation; think- 
ing that, if any subject would get a trifle of 
sense out of him, it must surely be that. 

“You will observe,” said Mr. Pordage, 
looking at the torn cuffs of his Diplomatic 
coat instead of at me, “that I cannot’ take 
cognisance of our situation. No memoran- 
dum of it has been drawn up; no report in 
connection with it has been presented to me, 
I cannot possibly recognize it’ until the neces- 
sary minutes and memorandums and reports 
have reached me through the proper chan- 
nels. Whenour miserable situation presents 
itself to me, on paper, I shall bring it under 
the notice of Government; and Government 
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after a proper interval, will bring it back 
again under my notice; and then I shall 
have something to say about it. Not a 
minute before,—no, my man, not a minute 
before !” 

Speaking of Mr. Pordage’s wanderings of 
mind, reminds me that it is necessary to say 
a word next, about the much more serious 
case of Serjeant Drooce. The cut on his 
head, acted on by the heat of the climate, 
had driven him to all appearance, stark mad. 
Besides the danger to himself, if he broke out 
before the Pirates, there was the danger to 
the women and children, of trusting him 
among them—a misfortune which, in our 
eaptive condition, it was impossible to avoid. 
Most providentially, however, (as I found on 
inquiyy) Tom Packer who had saved: his life, 
had a power of controlling him, which none 
of the rest of us possessed. Some shattered 
recollection of the manner in which he had 
been preserved from death, seemed to be 
still left in a corner of his memory. When- 
ever he showed symptoms of breaking out, 
Tom looked at him and repeated with his 
hand and arm the action of cutting out right 
and left which had been the means of his 
saving the serjeant. On seeing that, Drooce 
always huddled himself up close to Tom, and 
fell silent. We—that is, Packer and I— 
arranged it together that he was always to 
keep near Drooce, whatever happened, and 
however far we might be marched before we 
reached the place of our imprisonment. 

The rest of us men—meaning Mr. Macey, 
Mr. Fisher, two of my comrades of the Ma- 
rines, and five of the sloop’s crew—were, 
making allowance for a little smarting in our 
wounds, in tolerable health, and not half so 
much broken in spirit by troubles, past, pres- 
ent, and to come, as some persons might be 
apt to imagine. As for the seamen, espe- 
cially, no stranger who looked at their jolly 
brown faces would ever have imagined that 
they were prisoners, and in peril of their 
lives. They sat together, chewing their quids, 
and looking out good-humoredly at the sea, 
like a gang of liberty men resting them- 
selves on shore. “Take it easy soldier,” says 
one of the six, seeing me looking at him. 
“ And, if you can’t do that, take it as easy as 
you can.” I thought, at the time, that many 
a wiser man might have given me less sensi- 
ble advice than this, though it was only of- 
fered by a boatswain’s mate. 





A movement among the Pirates attracted 
my notice to the beach below us, and I saw 
their Captain approaching our halting-place, 
having changed his fine clothes for garments 
that were fit to travel in. 

His coming back to us had the effect of 
producing unmistakable signs of preparation 
for a long journey. Shortly after he ap- 
peared, three Indians came up, leading three 
loaded mules; and these were followed, in a 
few minutes, by two of the Sambos, carrying 
between them a copper full of smoking meat 
and broth. After having been shared among 
the Pirates, this mess was set down before 
us, with some wooden bowls floating about in 
it, to dip out the food with. Seeing that we 
hesitated before touching it, the Pirate Captain 
recommended us not to be too mealy-mouthed, 


as that was meat from our own stores on the 


Island, and the last we were likely to taste 
for a long time to come. The sailors with- 
out any more ado about it, professed their 
readiness to follow this advice, muttering 
among themselves that good meat, was a 
good thing, though the devil himself had 
cooked it. The Pirate Captain then, ob- 
serving that we were already to accept the 
food, ordered the bonds that confined the 
hands of us men to be loosened and cast off, 
so that we might help ourselves. After we 
had served the women and children we fell 
to, It was a good meal—though I can’t say 
that I myself had much appetite for it. Jack, 
to use his own phrase, stowed away a double 
allowance. The jolly faces of the seamen 
lengthened a good deal, however, when they 


found there was nothing to drink afterwards . 


but plain water. One of them, a fat man, 
named Short, went so far as to say that m 
the turn things seemed to have taken, he 
should like to make his will before we started, 
as the stoppage of his grog and the stoppage 
of his life were two events that would occur 
uncommonly close together. 


When we had done, we were all ordered 
to stand up. The Pirates approached me 
and the other men to bind our arms again; 
but, the Captain stopped them. 

“No,” says he. “I want them to get on 
at a good pace; and they will do that best 
with their arms free. Now, prisoners,” he 
continued, addressing us, “I don’t mean to 
have any lagging on the road. I have fed 
you up with good meat, and you have no 
excuse for not stepping out briskly—women, 
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children, and all. You men are without 
weapons and without food, and you know 
nothing of the country you are going to 
travel through. If you are mad enough, in 
this helpless condition, to attempt escaping 
on the march, you will be shot, as sure as you 
all stand there,—and if the bullet misses, you 
will starve to death in forests that have no 
path and no end. 

Having addressed us in those aii he 
turned again to his men. I wondered then, 
as I had wondered once or twice. already, 
what those private reasons might be, which 
he had mentioned in his written paper, for 
sparing the lives of us male prisoners. I 
hoped he would refer to them now—but I 
was disappointed. 

“ While the country allows it,” he went on, 
addressing his crew, “march in a square, 
and keep the prisoners inside. Whether it 
is man, woman, or child, shoot any one of 
them who tries to escape, on peril of being 
shot yourselves if you miss. Put the Indians 
and mules in front, and the Sambos next to 
them. Draw up the prisoners all together. 
Tell off seven men to march before them, 
and seven more for each side; and leave the 
qther nine for the rear-guard. A fourth 
mule for me, when I get tired, and another 
Indian to carry my guitar.” 

His guitar! To think of the murderous 
thief having a turn for strumming tunes, and 
wanting to cultivate it on such an expedition 
as ours! I could hardly believe my eyes 
when I saw the guitar brought forward in a 
neat green case, with the piratical skull and 
cross-bones and the Pirate Captain’s initials 
painted on it in white: 

“T can stand a good deal,” whispers Tom 
Packer to me, looking hard at the guitar; 
“but con-found me, Davis, if it’s not a trifle 
too much to be taken prisoner by such a fel- 
low as that!” 

The Pirate Captain lights another cigar. 

“March!” says he, with a screech like a 
cat, and a flourish with his sword, of the sort 
that a stage-player would give at the head of 
a.mock army. 

We all moved off, leaving the clump of 
trees to the right, going, we knew not whither, 
to unknown sufferings and an unknown fate 
The land that lay before us was wild and | 
Open, without fences or habitations. Here 
and there, cattle wandered about over it, and 





a few stray Indians. Beyond, in the dis- 
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tance, as far as we could see, rose a prospect 
of mountains and forests. Above us, was the 
pitiless sun, in a sky that was too brightly 
blue to look at. Behind us, was the calm 
murmuring ocean, with the dear island home 
which the women and children had lost, 
rising in the distance like a little green 
garden on the bosom of the sea. After half- 
an-hour’s walking, we began to descend into 
the plain, and the last glimpse of the Island 
of Silver-Store disappeared from our view. 

The order of march which we prisoners 
now maintained among ourselves, being the 
order which, with certain occasional varia- 
tions, we observed for the next three days, I 
may as well give some description of it in 
this place, before I get reseed with other 
things, and forget it. 

I myself, and the sailor I have meiial 
under the name of Short, led the march. 
After us came Miss Maryon, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Macey. They were followed by two of 
my comrades of the Marines, with Mrs. Por- 
dage, Mrs. Belltott, and two of the strongest 
of the ladies to look afterthem. Mr. Fisher, 
the ship’s boy, and the three remaining men 
of the sloop’s crew, with the rest of the wo- 
men and children came next; Tom Packer, 
taking care of Serjeant Drooce, brought up 
the rear. So long as we got on quickly 
enough, the pirates showed no disposition to . 
interfere with our order of march; but, if 
there were any signs of lngging—and God 
knows it was hard enough work for a man 
to walk under that; burning sun !—the villaing 
threatened the weakest of our company with 
the points of their swords. The younger 
among the children gave out, as might have 
beeti expected, poor things, very early on the 
march. Short and I set the example of 
taking two of them up, pick-a-back, which 
was followed directlv by the rest of the men. 


: Two of Mrs. Macey’s three children fell to 


our share; the eldest, travelling behind ‘us . 
on his father’s back. Short hoisted the next 
in age, a girl, on his broad shoulders. I see 
him now as if it was yesterday, with the per- 
spiration pouring down his fat face and bushy 
whiskers, rolling along as if he was on the 
deck of a ship, and making a sling of his 


. | neck-handkerchief, with his clever sailor’s 


fingers, to support the little girl on his back. 
“I expect you'll-marry me, my darling, 
when you grow up,” says he, in his oily, jok- 
ing voice. And the poor.child, in her inno- 
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cence, laid her weary head down on his shoul- 
der, and gravely and faithfully promised that 
she would. 

A lighter weight fell to my share. I had 
the youngest of the children, the pretty 
little boy, already mentioned, who had. been 
deaf and dumb from his birth. His mother’s 
voice trembled sadly, as she thanked me for 
taking him up, and tenderly put his little 
dress right while she walked ‘behind me. 
“He is very little and light of his age,” says 
the poor lady, trying hard to speak steady. 
“He won’t give you much trouble, Davis— 
he has always been a very patient child from 
the first.” The boy’s little frail arms clasped 
themselves round my neck while she was 
speaking ; and something or other seemed 
to stop in my throat the cheerful answer 
that I wanted: to make. I walked on with 
what must have looked, I am afraid, like a 
gruff silence; the poor child humming softly 
on my back, in his unchanging, dumb way, 
till he hummed himself to sleep. Often and 
often, since that time, in dreams, I have felt 
those small arms round my neck again, and 
have heard that dumb murmuring song in 
my ear, dying away fainter and fainter, till 


nothing was left but the light breath rising 
and falling regularly on my cheek, telling me 
that my little fellow-prisoner had forgotten 
his troubles in sleep. 

We marched, as well as I could guess, 
somewhere about seven miles that day—a 
short spell enough, judging by distance, but 


1 


long one judging by heat. Our 
ce was by the banks of a stream, 
ii, at a little distance, some wild 
imming aswecameup. Beyond 
ame view of forests and moun- 
jiave already mentioned ; and all 
ro! as a perfect wilderness of flowers. 
The siisuos, the bushes, the ground, all blazed 
again with magnificent colors, under the 
‘ evening sun. When we were ordered to 
halt, wherever we set a child down, there 
that child had laps and laps full of flowers 
growing within reach of its hand. We sat 
on flowers, eat on flowers, slept at night on 
flowers—any chance handful of which would 
have been well worth a golden guinea among 
the gentlefolks in England. It was a sight 
not easily described, to see niggers, savages, 
and Pjrates, hideous,’ filthy, and ferocious in 
the last degree to look at, squatting about 
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grimly upon a natural carpet of beauty, of 
the sort that is painted in pictures with 
pretty fairies dancing on it. 

The mules were unloaded, and left to roll 
among the flowers to their hearts’ content. 
A neat tent was set up for the Pirate Cap- 
tain, at the door of which, after eating a good 
meal, he laid himself down in a languising 
attitude, with a nosegay in the bosom of his 
waistcoat, and his guitar on his knees, and 
jingled ‘away at the strings, singing foreign 
songs, with a shrill voice and with his nose 
conceitedly turned up in the air. I was 
obliged to caution Short and the sailors—or 
they would, to a dead certainty, have put all 
our lives in peril by openly laughing at him. 

We had but a poor supper that night. 
The Pirates now kept the provisions they 
had brought from the Island, for their own 
use; and we had to share the miserable 
starvation diet of the country, with the In- 
dians and the Sambos. This consisted of 
black beans fried, and of things they call 
Tortillas, meaning, in plain English, flat 
cakes, made of crushed Indian corn, and 
baked on a clay griddle. Not only was this 
food insipid, but the dirty manner in which : 
the Indians prepared it, was disgusting. 
However, complaint was useless; for we ; 
could see for ourselves that’no other provis- 
ion had been brought for the prisoners. I 
heard some grumbling among our men, and 
some little fretfulness among the children, 
which their mothers soon quieted. I myself 
was indifferent enough to the quality of the 
fuod ; for I had noticed a circumstance, just 
bofore it was brought to us, which occupied 
my mind with more serious considerations. 
One of the mules was unloaded near us, and 
I observed among the baggage a large bun- 
dle of new axes, doubtless taken from some 
ship. After puzzling my brains for some 
time to know what they could be wanted for, 
I came to the’conclusion that they were to 
be employed in cutting our way through, 
when we came to the forests. To think of 
the kind of travelling which these prepara- 
tions promised—if the view I took of them 
was the right one—and then to look at the 
women and children, exhausted by the first 
day’s march, was sufficient to make any man 
uneasy. It weighed heavily enough on my 
mind, I know, when I woke up among the 
flowers, from time to time, that night. 
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Our sleeping arrangements, though we 
had not a single civilized comfort, were, 
thanks to the flowers, simple and easy 
enough. For the first time in their lives, the 
women and children laid down together, with 
the sky for a roof, and the kind earth for a 
bed. We men shook ourselves down, as 
well ‘as we could, all round them; and the 
Pirates, relieving guard regularly, ranged 
themselves outside of all. In that trepical 
climate, and at that hot time, the night was 
only pleasantly cool. The bubbling of the 
stream, and, now and then, the course of the 
breeze through the flowers, was all we heard. 
During the hours of darkness, it occurred to 
me—and I have no doubt the same idea 
struck my comrades—that a body of deter- 
mined men, making a dash for it, might now 
have stood a fair chance of escaping. We 
were still near enough to the sea-shore to 
be certain of not losing our way; and the 
plain was almost as smooth, for a good long 
run, as a natural race-coursé. However, the 


mere act of dwelling on such a notion, was 
waste of time and thought, situated as we 
were with regard to the women and chil- 
dren. They were, so to speak, the hostages 


who insured our submission to captivity, or 
to any other hardship that might be inflicted 
on us; a result which I have no doubt the 
Pirate Captain had foreseen, when he made 
us all] prisoners together on taking possession 
of the Island. 

We were roused up at four in the morning, 
to travel on before the heat set in; our march 
under yesterday’s broiling sun having been 
only undertaken for the purpose of getting 
us away from the sea-shore, and from possi- 
sible -help in that quarter, without loss of 
time. We forded the stream, wading through 
it waist-deep: except the children, who 
crossed on our shoulders. An hour before 
noon, we halted under two immense wild 
cotton-trees, about half a mile from a little 
brook, which probably ran into the stream 
we had passed in the morning. Late in the 
afternoon we were on foot again, and en- 
camped for the night at three deserted huts, 
built of mud and poles. There were the re- 
mains of an enclosure here, intended, as I 
thought, for cattle; and there was an old 
well, from which our, supply of water was 
got. ‘The greater part of the women were 
very tired and sorrowful that night; but 
Miss Maryon did wonders in cheering them 
up. 
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On the third morning, we began to skirt 
the edge of a mountain, carrying our store 
of water with us from the well. We men 
prisoners had our full share of the burden. 
What with that, what with the way being all 
up-hill, and what with the necessity of help- 
ing on the weaker members of our com- 
pany, that day’s march was the hardest I re- 
member to have ever got through. Towards 
evening, after resting again in the middle of 
the day, we stopped for the night on the 
verge of the forest. A dim, lowering, awful 
sight it was, to look up at the mighty wall 
of trees, stretching in front, and on either 
side of us without a limit and without a 
break. Through the night, though there 
was no wind blowing over our encampment, 
we heard deep,, moaning, rushing sounds 
rolling about, at intervals, in the great 
inner wilderness of leaves; and, now and 
then, those among us who slept, were startled 
up by distant crashes in the depths of the 
forest—the death-knells of falling trees, 
We kept fires alight, in case of wild animals 
stealing out on us in the darkness; and the 
flaring red light, and the thick, winding 
smoke, alternatety showed and hid the for- 
est-prospect in a strangely treacherous and 
ghostly way. The children shuddered with 
fear; even the Pirate Captain forgot, for the 
first time, to jingle his eternal guitar. 

When we were mustered in the morn- 
ing for the march, I fully expected to see the 
axes unpacked. To my surprise they were 
not disturbed. The Indians drew their long 
chopping-knives (called machetes in the lan- 
guage of that country); made for a place 
among the trees where I could see no signs 
of a path; and began cutting at the bushes 
and shrubs, and at the wild vines and creep- 
ers, twirling down together in all sorts of 
fantastic forms, from the lofty branches. 
After clearing a few dozen yards inwards 
they came out to us again, whooping and 
showing their wicked teeth, as they laid 
hold of the mules’ halters to lead them on. 
The Pirate Captain, before we moved after, 
took out a pocket-compass, set it, pondered 
over it for some time, shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and screeched out “ March,” as usual. 
We entered the forest, leaving behind us the 
last chance of escape, and the last hope of 
ever getting Li:x to the regions of human- 
ity and civilizaion. By this time, we had 
walked inland, as nearly as I could estimate, 
about thirty miles. 


* 
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The order of our march was now, of neces- 
sity, somewhat changed. We all followed 
cach other in a long line, shut in, however, 
as before, in front and in rear, by the Indi- 
ans, the Sambos, and the pirates. Though 
none of us could see a vestige of any path, 
it was clear that our guides knew where they 
were going; for, we were never stopped by 
any obstacles, except the shrubs and wild- 
vines which they could cut through with 
their chopping-knives. Sometimes, we 
marched under great branches which met 
like arches high over our heads. Sometimes, 
the boughs were so low that we had to stoop 
to pass under them. Sometimes, we wound 
in and out among mighty trunks of trees, 
with their gnarled roots twisting up far 
above the ground, and with creepers in full 
flower twining down in hundreds from their 
lofty branches. The size of the leaves and | 
the countless multitude of the trees shut out 
the sun, and made a solemn dimness which 
it was awful and without hope to walk! 
through. Hours would pass without our 
hearing a sound but the dreary rustle of our 
own feet over the leafy ground. At other 
times, whole troops of parrots, with feathers 
of all the colors of the rainbow, chattered 
and shrieked at us; and processions of mon- 
keys, fifty or sixty at a time, followed our 
progress in the boughs overhead: passing 
through the thick leaves with a sound like 
the rush of a steady wind. Every now and 
then, the children were startled by lizard-like 
creatures, three feet long, running ‘up the 


trunks of the trees as we passed by them ; | 








so completely mastered the weakest an:ong 
our company, that they ceased to take notice 
of any thing. They walked without looking 
to the right or to the left, and they eat their 
wretched food and lay down to sleep with a 
silent despair that was shocking. Mr. Por- 
dage left off maundering now, and Serjeant 
Drooce was so quiet and biddable, that ‘Tom 
Packer had an easy time of it with him at 


last. «Those among us who still talked, 


began to get a habit of dropping our voices 
to a whisper. Short’s jokes languished and 
dwindled; Miss Maryon’s voice, still kind 
and tender as ever, began to lose its clear- 
ness; and the poor children, when they got 
weary and cried, shed tears silently, like old 
people. It seemed as if the darkness and 
the hush of the endless forest had cast its 
shadow on our spirits, and had stolen drear- 
ily into our inmost hearts. 

On the sixth day, we saw the blessed sun- 
shine on the ground before us, once more. 
Prisoners as we were, there was a feeling of 
freedom on stepping into the light again, 
and on looking up, without interruption into 
the clear blue Heaven, from which no human 
creature can keep any other human creature, 
when the time comes for rising to it. A 
turn in the path brought us out suddenly at 
an Indian village—a wretched place, made 
up of two rows of huts built with poles, the 
crevices between thefh stopped with mud, 
and the roofs thatched in the coarsest man- 
ner with palm-leaves. The savages squatted 
about, jumped to their feet in terror as we 
come in view; but, seeing the Indians at the 


more than once, swarms of locusts tormented! head of our party, took heart, and, begam 


us, startled out of their hiding-places by the! chattering and screeching, just like the par- 
monkeys im the boughs. For five days We! rots we had left in the forest. Our guides 
marched incessantly through this dismal ‘answered in their gibberish; some lean, 
forest-region, only catching a clear glimpse | half-wild dogs yelped and howled incessantly ; 
of the sky above us, on three occasions in all! and the Pirates discharged their muskets 
that time. The distance we walked each! 14 Joaded them again, to make sure that 
day seemed to be regulated by the positions thei powder had not got damp on the 


of springs and streams in the forest, which! march. No want of muskets among them 
. . . bo 
the Indians knew of. Sometimes those! now! ‘The noise and the light and the con- 


springs and streams lay mr together ; and fusion, after the silence, darkness, and disci- 
our day’s work was short. Sometimes they! pline that wehad been used to for the last five 
were far apart ; and the march was long and days, so bewildered us all, that it was.quite a 


weary. On all occasions, two of the Indi-) pelier to sit down on the ground and let the 
ans, followed by two of the Sambos, disap-' o.,arq about us shut out our view on every side. 


peared as soon as we encamped for the)” «Davis! Are we at the end of the march?” 
night; and returned, in a longer or shorter | says Miss Maryon, totiching my arm. 


: es : | 
time, bringing water with them. Towards The other women looked anxiously at me, 


. . . * | * a 
the latter part of the journey, weariness had! .. 44 put the question. I got on my feet, 


tans ttimu, in dit pint nn mae oe euadcnewtnwedadaidw-e 
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and saw the Pirate Captain communicating 
with the Indians of the village. His hands 
were making signs in the fussy foreign way, 
all the time he was speaking. Sometimes, 
they pointed away to where the forest began 
again beyond us; and sometimes they went 
up both together to his mouth, as if he was 
wishful of getting a fresh supply of the neces- 
saries of life. 

My eyes next turned towards the mules. 
Nobody was employed in unpacking the bag- 
gage; nobody went near that bundle of axes 
which had weighed on*my mind so much 
already, and the mystéry of which still tor- 
mented me in secret. I came to the con- 
clusion that we were not yet at the end of 
our journey; I communicated my opinion to 
Miss Maryon. She got up herself, with my 
help, and looked about her,‘and made the 
remark, very justly, that all the huts in the 
village would not suffice to hold us. At the 
same time, I pointed out to her that the mule 
which the Pirate Captain had ridden had 
been relieved of his saddle, and was being led 
away, at that.moment, to a patch of grass 
behind one of the huts. 

“That, looks as if we were not going much 
farther on,” says I, 

“Thank Heaven if it be so, for the sake of 
the poor children!” says Miss Maryon. 
“Davis, suppose something happened which 
gave us a chance of escaping? Do you think 
we could ever find our way back to. the 
sea?” , 

“Not a hope of getting back, miss. If the 
Pirates were to let us go this very instant, 
those pathless forests would keep us in prison 
forever.” 

“Too true! Too true!” she said, and said 
no more. ; 

‘ In another half-hour we were roused up, 
and marched away from the village (as I had 
thought we should be) into the forest again. 
This time, though there was by no means so 
much cutting through the underwood needed 
as in our previous experience, we were ac- 
companied by at least a dozen Indians, who 
seemed to me to be following us out of sheer 
idleness and curiosity. We had walked, as 
well as I could calculate, more than an hour, 
and I was trudging along with the little deaf- 
and-dumb boy on my back, as usual, thinking, 
not very hopefully, of our future vrospects, 
when I was startled by a moan in my ear 
from the child. One of his arms was trembling 
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round my neck, and the other pointed away 
towards my right hand. I looked in that 
direction—and there, as if it had started up 
out of the ground to dispute our passage 
through the forest, was a hideous monster 
carved in stone, twice my height at least. 
The thing loomed out of a ghostly white, 
against the dark curtain of trees all round it. 
Spots of rank moss stuck about over its great 
glaring stone-face; its stumpy hands were 
tucked up into its breast; its legs and feet 
were four times the size of any human limbs; 
its body and the flat space of spare stone 
which rose above its head, were all covered 
with mysterious devices—little grinning men’s 
faces, heads of crocodiles and apes, twisting 
knots and twirling knobs, strangely shaped 
leaves, winding lattice-work ; legs, arms, 
fingers, toes, skulls, bones, and such like. 
The monstrous statue leaned over on one 
side, and was only kept from falling to the 
ground by the roots of a great tree which 
had wound themselves all round the lower 
half of it. Altogether, it was as horrible 
and ghastly an object to come upon sud- 
denly, in the unknown depths of a great 
forest, as the mind (or, at all events, my 
mind) can conceive. When I say that the 
first meeting with the statue struck me 
speechless, nobody can wonder that the chil- 
dren actually screamed with terror at the 
sight of it. : 
“It’s only a great big doll, my darling,” 


| says Short, at his wit’s end how to quiet the 


little girl on his back. “ We'll get a nice 
soft bit of wood soon, and show these nasty 
savages how to make a better one.” 

While he was speaking, Miss Maryon was 
close behind me, soothing the deaf-and-dumb 
boy by signs which I could not understand. 

“T have heard of these things, Davis,” she 
says. “They are idols, made by a lost race 
of people, who lived, no one can say how 
many hundred or how many thousand’ years 
ago. ‘hat hideous thing was carved and 
worshipped while the great tree that now sup- 
ports it was yet a seed in the ground. We 
must get the children used to these stone 
monsters. I believe we are coming to many 
more of them. I believe we are close to the 
remains of one of those mysterious ruined 
cities which have long been supposed to exist 
in this part of the world.” 

Before I could answer, the word of com- 
mand from the rear drove us on again. In 
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passing the idol, some of the Pirates fired 
their muskets at it. The echoes from the 
reports rang back on us with a sharp rattling 
sound. We pushed on a few paces, when the 
Indians a-head suddenly stopped, flourished 
their chopping-knives, and all screamed out 
togetlier “El Palacio!” The Englishmen 
among the Pirates took up the ery, and, run- 
ning forward through the trees on either side 
of us, roared out, “The Palace!” Other 
voices joined theirs in other tongues; and, for 
a minute or two, there was a general con- 
fusion of everybody,—the first that had oc- 
curred since we were marched away, prison- 
ers, from the sea-shore. 

I tightened my hold of the child on my 
back ; took Miss Maryon closer to me, to save 
her from being roughly jostled by the men 
about us; and marched up as near to the 
front as the press and the trees would let 
me. Looking over the heads of the Indians, 
and between the trunks,I beheld a sight 
which I shall never forget: no, not to my 
dying day. 

A wilderness of ruins spread out before 
me, overrun by a forest of trees. In every 
direction, look where I would, a frightful 
confusion of idols, pillars, blocks of stone, 
heavy walls, and flights of steps, met my eye; 
some, whole and upright; others, broken and 
scattered on the ground; and all, whatever 
their condition, overgrown and clasped about 
by roots, branches, and curling vines, that 
writhed round them like so many great 
snakes. Every here and there, strange build- 
ings stood up, with walls on the tops of which 
three men might have marched abreast— 
buildings with their roofs burst off or tumbled 
in, and with the trees springing up from in- 
side, and waving their restless shadows 
mournfully over the ruins. High in the 
midst of this desolation, towered a broad 
platform of rocky earth, scarped away on 
three sides, so as to make it unapproachable 
except by scaling ladders. On the fourth 
side, the flat of the platform was reached by 
a flight of stone steps, of such mighty size 
and strength that they might have been made 
for the use of a race of giants. They led toa 
huge building girded all round with a row. of 
thick pillars, long enough and broad enough 
to cover the whole flat space of ground; 
solid enough, as to the walls, to stand for- | 
ever; but broken in, at most places, as to the | 
roof; and overshadowed by the trees that! 
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sprang up from inside, like the smaller houses 
already mentioned, below it. This was the 
dismal ruin which was called the Palace; and 
this was the Prison in the Woods which wag 
to be the place of our captivity. 

The screeching voice of the Pirate Captain 
restored order in our ranks, and sent the 
Indians forward with their chopping-knives to 
the steps of the Palace. We were directed to 
follow them across the ruins, and in and out 
among the trees. Out of every ugly crevice 
crack in the great stairs, there sprouted up 
flowers, long grasses, and beautiful large- 
jieaved plants and bushes. When we had 
toiled to the top of the flight, we could look 
back from the height over the dark waving 
top of the forest behind us. More than a 
glimpse of the magnificent sight, however, 
was not allowed: we were ordered still to 
follow the Indians. ‘They had already disap- 
peared in the inside of the Palace; and we 
went in after them. 

We found ourselves, first, under a square 
portico, supported upon immense flat slabs 
of stone, which were carved all over, at top 
and bottom, with death’s-heads set in the 
midst of circles of sculptured flowers. I 
guessed the length of the’ portico to be, at 
the very least, three hundred fect. In the 
inside wall of it, appeared four high gaping 
doorways; three of them were entirely choked 
up by fallen stones: so jammed together, and 
so girt about by roots and climbing’ plants, 
that no force short of a blast of gunpowder, 
could possibly have dislodged them. The 
fourth entrance had, at some former time, 
been kept just clear enough to allow of the 
passing of one man at once through the gap 
that had been made in the fallen stones. 
Through this, the only passage left into the 
Palace, or out of it, we followed the Indians 
into a great hall, nearly one half of which 
was still covered by the rématins of the roof. 
In the unsheltered half, surrounded by broken 
stones and with a carved human head, five 
times the size of life, leaning against it, rose 
the straight, naked trunk of a beautiful tree, 
that shot up high above the ruins, and 
dropped its enormous branches from the very 
top of it, bending down towards us, in curves 
like plumes of immense green feathers. In . 


;/this hall, which was big enough to hold 


double our number, we were ordered to make 
a halt, while the Pirate Captain, accompanied 
‘by three of his crew, followed the Indians 
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through a doorway, leading off to the left 
hand, as we stood with our backs to the 
portico. In front of us, towards the right, 
was another doorway, through which we 
could see some of the Indians, cutting away 
with their knives, right and left, at the 
overspreading underwood. Even the noise 
of the hacking, and the hum and murmur 
of the people outside, who were unloading 
the mules, seemed to be sounds too faint 
and trifling to break the awful stillness of 
the ruins. To my ears, at least, the un- 
earthly silence was deepened rather than 
broken by the few feeble sounds which 
tried to disturb it. The wailings of the 
poor children were stifled within them. The 
whispers of the women, and the heavy 
breathing of the overlabored men, sank and 
sank gradually till they were heard no more. 
Looking back now, at the whole course of 
our troubles, I think I can safely say that 
nothing—not even the first discovery of the 
treachery on the Island—tried onr courage 
and endurance like that interval of speechless 
waiting in the Palace, with the hush of the 
ruined city, and the dimness of the endless 
forest, all about us. 

When we next saw the Pirate Captain, he 
appeared at the doorway to the right, just 
as the Pirates began to crowd in from the 
portico, with the baggage they had taken 
from the mules. 

“There is the way for the Buceaniers,” 
squeaks the Pirate Captain, addressing the 
American mate, and pointing to the doorway 


‘on the left. “Three big rooms, that will hold 


you all, and that have more of the roof left on 
them than any of the others. The prisoners,” 
he continues, turning to us, and pointing to 
the doorway behind him, “will file in, that 
way, and will find two rooms for them, with 
the ceilings on the floor, and the trees in 
their places. I myself, because my soul is 
big, shall live alone in this grand hall. My 
bed shall be there in the sheltered corner; 
and I shall eat, and drink, and smoke, and 
sing, and enjoy myself, with one eye always 
on my prisoners, and the other eye always on 
my guard outside.” 

Having delivered this piece of eloquence 
he pointed with his sword to the prisoners’ 
doorway. We all passed through it quickly, 
glad to be out of the sight and hearing of 
him. 

The two rooms set apart for us, communi- 





cated with each other. The inner one ofthe 
two had: a second doorway, leading, as I sup- 
posed, further into the building, but so choked 
up by rubbish, as to be impassable, except by 
climbing, and that must have been skilful 
climbing too. Seeing that this accident cut 
off all easy means of approach to the room 
from the Pirates’ side, we determined, sup- 
posing nobody meddled with us, to establish 
the women and children here; and to take 
the room nearest to the Pirate Captain and 
his guard for ourselves. 

The first thing to be done was to clear 
away the rubbish in the women’s room. The 
ceiling was, indeed, as the Pirate Captain had 
told us, all on the floor; and the growth of 
trees, shrubs, weeds, and flowers, springing 
up everywhere among the fragments of stone, 
was so prodigious in this part of the Palace, 
that, but for the walls with their barbarous 
sculptures all round, we should certainly have 
believed ourselves to be encamped in the for- 
est, without a building near us. All the 
lighter parts of the rubbish in the women’s’ 
room we disposed of, cleverly, by piling it in 
the door-way on the Pirates’ side, so as to 
make any approach from that direction all 
but impossible, even by climbing. The heavy 
blocks of stone—and it took two men to lift 
some of them that were not the heaviest 
we piled up in the middle of the floor. Have 
ing by this means cleared away plenty of 
space round the walls, we gathered up all the 
litter of young branches, bushes, and leaves 
which the Indians had chopped away ; added 
to them as much as was required of the un- 
derwood still standing; and laid the whole 
smooth and even, to make beds. I noticed, 
while we were at this work, that the ship’s 
boy—whose name was Robert—was particu- 
larly helpful and considerate with the chil 
dren, when it became necessary to quiet them 
and to get them to lie down. He wasa 
rough boy to look at, and not very sharp; but 
he managed better, and was more naturally 
tender-hearted with the little ones than any 
of the rest of us. This may seem a small 
thing to mention’; but Robert’s attentive 
ways with the children, attached them to 
him; and that attachment, as will be here- 
after shown, turned out to be of great benefit 
to us, at a very dangerous and very impor+ 
tant time. 

Our next piece of work was to clear our 
gown room. It was close at the side of the 
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Palace; and a break in the outward wall 
looked down over the sheer precipice +on 
which the building stood. We stopped this 
up, breast high, in case of accidents, with the 
rubbish on the floor; we then made our beds 
just as we had made the women’s beds al- 
ready. 

A little later, we heard the Pirate Captain 
in the hall, which he kept to himself for his 
hig soul and his little body, giving orders to 
the American mate about the guard.- On 
mustering the Pirates, it turned out that two 
of them, who had been wounded in the fight 
an the Island, were unfit for duty. Twenty- 
eight, therefore, remained. These, the Pi- 
rate Captain divided into companies of seven, 
who were to mount guard, in turn, for a spell 
of six hours each company; the relief com- 
ing round, as a matter of course, four times 

. in the twenty-four hours. Of the guard of 
seven, two were stationed under the portico; 
one was placed as a look-out on the top land- 
ing of the great flight of steps; and two were 
appointed to ‘patrol the ground below, in 
front of the Palace. This left only two men 
to watch the three remaining sides of the 
building. So far as any risks of attack were 
concerned, the precipices at the back and side 
of the Palace were a sufficient defence for it, 
if a good watth was kept on the weak side. 
But what the Pirate Captain dreaded was the 
chance of our escaping; and he would not 
trust the precipices to, keep us, knowing we 
had sailors in our company, and suspecting 
that they might hit on some substitute for 
ropes, and lower themselves and their fellow- 
prisoners down from the.back or the sides of 
the Palace, in the dark. Accordingly, the 

irate Captain settled it that two men out of 
each company should do double duty, after 
nightfall ; the choice of them to be decided 
by casting dice. This gave four men to pa- 
trol round the sides and the back of the build- 
ing: a sufficient number to keep a bright 
look-out. The Pirates murmured a little at 
the prospect of double duty; but, there was 
no remedy for it. The Indians, having a su- 
perstitious horror of remaining in the ruined 
city after dark, had bargained to be allowed 
to go back to their village, every afternoon, 
And as for the Sambos, the Pirate Captain 
knew them better than the English had 
known them at Silver-Store, and would have 
nothing to do with them in any matter of 
importance. 
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The setting of the watch was compléted 
without much delay. If any of us had felt 
the slightest hope of escaping, up to this 
time, the position of our prison, and the num- 
ber of sentinels appointed to guard it, would 
have been more than enough to extinguish 
that hope for ever. 

An hour before sunset, the Indians—whose 
only business at the Palace was to supply us 
with food from the village, and to prepare 
the food for eating—made their last batch of 
Tortillas, and then left the ruins in a body, at 
the usual trot of those savages when they ave 
travelling in a hurry. 

When the sun had set, the darkness came 
down upon us,I might almost say, with a 
rush. Bats whizzed about, and - the low 
warning hum of Mosquitos sounded close to 
our ears. Flying: beetles, with lights in their 
heads, each light as bright as the light of a 
dozen glowworms, sparkled through the 
darkness, in a wonderful manner all night 
long. When one of them: settled on the 
walls, he lighted up the hideous sculptures 
for a yard all round him, at the very least. 
Outside, in the forest, the dreadful stillness 
seemed to be drawing its breath, from time 
to time, when the night-wind swept lightly 
through the million-million leaves. Some 
times, the surge of monkeys travelling through 
the boughs, burst out with a sound like waves 
on a sandy shore; sometimes, the nojse of 
falling’ branches and trunks rang out sud- 
denly with a crash, as if the great ruins about 
us were splitting into pieces; sometimes, 
when the silence was at its deepest—when 
even the tread of the watch outside had 
ceased—the quick rustle of a lizard or a 
snake, sounded treacherously close at our 
ears. It was long before the children in the 
women’s room were all quieted and hushed 
to sleep—longer still before we, their elders, 
could compose our spirits for the night. Af 
ter all sounds died away among us, and when 
I thought that‘I was the only one still awake 
I heard Miss Maryon’s voice saying, softly 
“God help and deliver us!” A man in our 
room, moving on his bed of leaves, repeated 
the words after her; and the ship’s boy, 
Robert, half-asleep, half-awake, whispered to 
himself sleepily, “Amen!” After that, the 
silence returned upon us, and was broken no 
more. So the night passed—the first night 
in our Prison in the Woods. 

With the morning, came the discovery of a 
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new project of the Pirate Captain’s for which 
none of us had been prepared. 

Soon after sunrise, the Pirate .Captain 
looked into our room, and ordered all-the 
men in it out into the large hall, where he 
lived with his big soul and his little body. 
After eyeing us narrowly, he directed three 
of the sailors, myself, and two of my com- 
rades, to step epart from the rest. When 
we had obeyed, the bundle of axes which had 
troubled my mind so much, was brought into 
the hall; and four men of the guard, then 
on duty, armed with muskets and pistols, 
were marched in afterwards. Six of the 
axes were chosen and put into our hands, the 
Pirate Captain pointing warningly, as we 
took them, to the men with fire-arms in the 
front of us. He and his mate, both armed to 
the teeth, then led the way out to the steps; 
we followed ; the other four Pirates came af- 
ter us. We were formed, down the steps, in 
single file; the Pirate Captain at the head ; 
I myself next to him; a Pirate next to me: 
and so on to the end, in such order as to 
keep a man with a loaded musket between 
each one or two of us prisoners. I looked 
behind me as we started, and saw two of the 
Samboes—that Christian George King was 
one of them—following us. We marched 
round the back of the Palace, and over the 
ruins beyond it, till we came to a track 
through the forest, the first I had seen. After 
a quarter of an hour’s walking, I saw the 
sunlight, bright beyond the trees in front of 
us. In another minute or two, we stood un- 
der the clear sky, and beheld at our feet a 
broad river, running with a swift silent cur- 
rent, and overshadowed by the forest, rising 
as thick as ever on the bank that was oppo- 
site to us. 

On the bank where we stood, the trees 
- were young; some great tempest of past 
years having made havoc in this part of the 
forest, and torn away the old growth to 
make room for the new. The young trees 
grew up, mostly, straight and slender,—that 
is to”say, slender for South America, the 
slightest of them. being, certainly, as thick as 
my leg. After peeping and peering about at 
the timber, with the look of a man who 
owned it all, the Pirate Captain sat himself 
down cross‘legged on the grass, and did us 
the honor to address us. 

“ Aha! you English, what do you think I 
have kept you alive for?” says he. “Be- 
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cause Iam fond of you? Bah! Because I 
don’t like to kill you? Bah! What for, 
then? Because I want the use of your arms 
to work for me. See those trees!” ‘He 
waved his hand backwards and forwards, 
over the whole prospect. “Cut them all 
down—lop off the branches—smooth them 
into poles—shape them into beams—chop 
them into planks. Camarado!” he went on, 
turning to the mate, “I mean to roof in the 
Palace again, afid to lay new floors over the 
rubbish of stones. I will make the big 
house good and dry to live in, in the rainy 
weather—I will barricade the steps of it for 
defence against an army,—I will make it my 
strong castle of retreat for me‘and my men, 
and our treasure, and our prisoners, and all 
that we have, when the English cruisers of 
the devil get too many for us along the 
coast. To work, you six! Look at thése 
four men of mine,—their muskets are load- 
ed. Look at these two Sambos who will © 
stop here to fetch help if they want it. Re- 
member the women: and children you have 
left at the Palace—and at your peril and at 
their peril, turn those axes in your hands 
from their proper work! You understand? 
You English fools?” 

With those words he jumped to his feet, 
and ordered the niggers to remain and place 
themselves at the orders of our guard, 
Having given these last directions, and hay- 
ing taken his mate’s opinion as to whether 
three of the Buccaniers would not be enough 
to watch the Palace in the day, when the 
six stoutest men of the prisoners were away 
from it, the Pirate Captain offered his little 
weazen arm to the American, and strutted 
back to his castle, on better terms with him- 
self than ever. 

As soon as he and the mate were gone, 
Christian Cieorge King tumbled himself down 
on the grass, and kicked up his ugly heels in 
convulsions of delight. 

“0, golly, golly, golly!” says he. “You 
dam English do work, and Christian George 
King look on. Yup, Sojeer! whack at them 
tree!” 

I paid no attention to the brute, being 
better occupied in noticing-my next comrade, 
Short. I had remarked that all the while 
the Pirate Captain was speaking, he was 
looking hard at the river, as if the sight of 
a large sheet of water did his sailorly eyes 
good. When we began to use the axes, 
” 
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greatly to my astonishment, he buckled to at 
his work Jike a man who had his whole heart 
in it: chuckling to himself at every chop, and 
wagging his head as if he was in the fore- 
castle again telling his best yarns. 

“You seem to be in spirits, Short ?” I says, 
setting to on a tree close: by kim. 

“The river’s put a notion in my head,” 
says he. “Chop away, Gill, as hard as you 
can, or they may hear us talking.” 

“What notion has the river put in your 
head?” I asked that man, following his direc- 
tions. 

“ You don’t know where that river runs to, 
I suppose?” says Short. “No more don’t L 
But, did it say anything particular to you, 
Gill, when you first set eyes on it? It said 
to me, as plain as words could speak, ‘I’m 
the road out of this. Come and try me!’— 
Steady! Don’t stop to look at the water. 
Chop away, man, chop away.” ; 

“ The road out of this?” says I. “A road 
without any coaches, Short. I don’t see so 
much as the ruins of one old canoe lying 
about anywliere 

Short chuckles again, and buries his axe in 
his tree. 

“What are we cutting down these here 
trees for?” says he. 

« Roofs and floors for the Pirate Captain’s 
castle,” says I. 

“Rafts for ourselves!” says he, with an- 
other tremendous chop at the tree, which 
brought it to the ground—the first that had 
fallen. 

His words struck through me as if I had 
been shot. For the first time since our im- 
prisonment I now saw, clear, as daylight, a 
chance of escape. Only a chance, to be sure; 
but, still a chance. 

Although the guard stood several paces 
away from us, and could by no possibility 
hear a word that we said, through the noise 
of the axes, Short was too cautious to talk 
any more. 

“Wait till’ night,” he said, lopping the 
branches off the tree. ‘“ Pass the word on in 
a whisper to the nearest of our men to work 
with a will; and say, with a wink of your 
eye, there’s a good reason for it.” 

After we had been allowed to knock off for 
that day, the Pirates had no cause to com- 
plain of the work we had .done; and they 
reported us to the Pirate Captain as obedient 
and industrious, so far. When we lay down 
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at night, I took the next place on the leaves 
to Short. We waited till the rest were 
asleep, and till we heard the Pirate Captain 
snoring in the great hall, before we began to 
talk again about the river and the rafts, 
This is the amount of what Short whispered 
in my ear on that occasion : 

He told me he had calculated that it would 
take two large rafts to bear all our company, 
and that timber enough to make such two 
rafts might be cut down by six men in ten 
days, or, at most, in a fortnight. As for the 
means of fastening the rafts—the lashings, he 
called them—the stout vines and creepers 
supplied them abundantly ; and the timbers 
of both rafts might be connected together, in 
this way, firmly enough for river navigation, 
in about five hours. That was the very 
shortest time the job would take, done by the 
willing hands of men who knew that they 
were working for their lives, said Short. 

These were the means of escape. How to 
turn them to account was the next question. 
Short could not answer it; and though I 
tried all that night, neither could I. 

The difficulty was one which, I think, 
might have puzzled wiser heads than ours, 
How were six-and-thirty living souls (being 
the number of us prisoners, including the 
children) to be got out of the Palace safely, 
in the face of the guard that watched it? 
And, even if that was accomplished, when 
could we count on gaining five hours all to 
ourselves for the business of making the 
rafts? The compassing of either of these 
two designs, absolutely necessary as they 
both were to our escape, seemed to be nothing 
more or less than a rank impossibility. To- 
wards morning, I got a wild notion into my 
head about letting ourselves down from the 
back of the Palace, i in the dark, and taking 
our chance of being able to seize the sentinels - 
at that part of the building, unawares, and 
gag them before they could give the alarm 
to the Pirates in front. But, Short, when I 
mentioned my plan to him, would not hear of 
it. He said that men by themselves—pro- 
vided they had not got a madman, like 
Drooce, and a maundering old gentleman, 
like Mr. Pordage, among them—might, per- 
haps, run some such desperate risk as I 
proposed: but, that letting women and 
children, to say nothing of Drooce and Por- 
dage, down a precipice in the dark, with 
make-shift ropes which might give way at @ 
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moment’s notice, was out of the question. 
It was impossible, on further reflection, not 
to see that Short’s view of the matter was 
the rightone. I acknowledged as much, and 
then I put it to Short whether our wisest 
course would not be to let one or two of the 
sharpest of our fellow-prisoners into our 
secret, and see what they said. Short asked 
me which two I had in my mind when I made 
that proposal ? 

“Mr. Macey,” says I, “ because he is natu- 
rally quick, and has improved his. gifts by 
learning, and Miss Maryon——” 

“ How can a woman help us?” says Short, 
breaking in on me. 

“A woman with a clear head and a high 
courage and a patient resolution—all of which 
Miss Maryon has got, above all the world— 
may do more to help us, in our present strait, 
than any man of our company,” says I. 

“Well,” says Short, “I daresay you're 
right. Speak to anybody you please, Gill; 
but, whatever you do, man, stick to it at the 
trees. Let’s get the timber down—that’s the 
first thing to be done, anyhow.” 

Before we were mustered for work, I took 
an opportunity of privately mentioning to 
Miss Maryon and Mr. Macty what had passed 
between Short and me. They were both 
thunderstruck at the notion of the rafts. 
Miss Maryon, as I had expected, made lighter 
of the terrible difficulties in the way of carry- 
ing out our scheme than Mr. Macey did. 

“We are left here to watch and think, all 
day,” she whispered—and I could almost hear 
the quick beating of her heart. “ While you 
are making the best of your time among the 
trees, we will make the best of ours in the 
Palace. I can say no more, now—I can 
hardly speak at all for thinking of what you 
have told me. Bless you, bless,you, for mak- 
ing me hope once more! Go _ veaee must 
not risk the consequences of being seen talk- 
ing together. When you come back at night, 
look at me. If I close my eyes, it is a sign 
that nothing has been thought of yet. If I 
keep them open, take the first safe opportu- 
nity of speaking secretly to me or to Mr. 
Macey.” 

She turned away; and I went back to my 
comrades. Half an hour afterwards, we 
were off for our second day’s work among 
the trees. 

When we came back, I looked at Miss 
Maryon. She closed her eyes. So, nothing 
had been thought of, yet. 
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Six’ more days we worked at cutting down 
the trees, always meriting the same good 
character for industry from our Pirate-guard. 
Six more evenings I looked at Miss Maryon ; 
and six times her closed eyes gave me the 
same disheartening answer. On the ninth 
day of our work, Short whispered to me, that 
if we plied our axes for three days longer, he 
considered we should have more than timber 
enough down, to make the rafts. He had 
thought of nothing, I had thought of gthing, 
Miss Maryon and Mr. Macey had thought of 
nothing. I was beginning to get low in 
spirits ; but, Short was just as cool and easy 
as ever. “Chop away, Davis,” was all he 
said. “The river won’t run dry yet awhile. 
Chop away!” 

We knocked off, earlier than usual that 
day, the Pirates having a feast in prospect, off 
a wild hog. It was still broad daylight (out 
of the forest) when we came back, and when 
I looked once more in Miss Maryon’s face. 

I saw a flush in her cheeks; and her eyes 
met mine brightly. My heart beat quicker 
at the glance of them; for I saw that the 
time had come, and that the difficulty was 
conquered. 

We waited till the light was fading, and the 
Pirates were m the midst of their: feast. 
Then, she beckoned me into the inner room, 
and I sat down by her in the dimmest corner 
of it. 

“You have thought of a at last, 
Miss?” 

“T have. But the merit of the thought 
is not all mine. Chance—no! Providence— 
suggested the design; and the instrument 
with which its merciful Wisdom has worked, 
is—a child.” : 

She stopped, and looked all round her 
anxiously, before she went on. 

“ This afternoon,” she says, -“ I was sitting 
against the trunk of that tree, thinking of 
what has been the subject of my thoughts 
ever since you spoke to me. My sister’s 
little girl was whiling away the tedious time, 
by asking Mr. Kitten to tell her the names of 
the different plants which are still left grow- 
ing about the room. You know he is a 
learned man in such matters ?” 

I knew that; and have, I believe, formerly 
given that out, for my Lady to take in writ- 


“I was too much occupied,” she went on, 
“to pay attention to them, till they came 
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close to the tree against which I was sitting. 
Under it and about it, there grew a plant 
with very elegantly-shaped leaves, and with a 
kind of berry on it. The child showed it to 
Mr. Kitten; and saying, ‘ Those berries look 
good to eat,’ stretched out her hand towards 
them. Mr. Kitten stopped her. ‘ You must 
never touch that,’ he said. ‘Why not?’ the 
child asked. ‘Because if you eat much of 
it, it would poison you.’ ‘And if I only eat 
a littleg’ said the child, laughing. ‘If you 
only eat a little,’ said Mr. Kitten, ‘it would 
throw you into a deep sleep—a sleep that 
none of us could wake you from, when it was 
time for breakfast—a sleep that would make 
your mama think you were dead.’ Those 
words were hardly spoken, when the thought 
that I have now to tell you of, flashed across 
my mind. But, before I say anything more, 
answer me one question. Am I right in sup- 
posing that our attempt at escape must be 
made in the night ?” 

“ At night, certainly,” says I, “because we 
can be most sure, then, that the Pirates off 
guard are all in this building, and not likely 
to leave it.” 

“T understand. Now, Davis, hear what I 
have observed of the habits of the men who 
keep us imprisoned in this place. The first 
change of guard at night, is at nine o'clock. 
At that time, seven men come in from watch- 
ing, and nine men (the extra night-guard) 
go out to replace them ; each party being on 
duty, as you know, for six: hours. I have 
observed, at the nine o’clock change of guard, 
that the seven men who come off duty, 
and the nine who go on, have a supply of 
baked cakes of Indian corn, reserved ex- 
pressly for their use. They divide the food 
between them; the Pirate Captain (who is 
always astir at the change of guard) gen- 
erally taking a cake for himself, when the 
rest of the men take theirs. This makes 
altogether, seventeen men who partake of 
food especially reserved for them at nine 
eclock. So far you understand me ?” 

“Clearly, Miss.” 

“The next thing I have noticed, is the 
manner in which that food is prepared. 
About two hours before sunset, the Pirate 
Captain walks out to smoke, after he has 
eaten the meal which he calls his dinner. 
In his absence from the hall, the Indians 
light their fire on the unsheltered side of 
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it, and prepare the last batch of food 
before they leave us for the night. They 
knead up two separate masses of dough, 
The largest is the first which is separated 
into cakes and baked. That is taken for the 
use of us prisoners and of the men who are 
off duty all the night. The second and 
smaller piece of dough is then prepared for 
the nine o’clock change of guard. On that 
food—come nearer, Davis, 1 must say it in 
a whisper—on that food all our chances of 
escape now turn. If we can drug it unob- 
served, the Pirates who go off duty, the 
Pirates who go on duty, and the Captain, who 
is more to be fearedthan all the rest, will be as 
absolutely insensible to our leaving the Palace, 
as if they were every one of them dead men.” 

I was unable to speak—I was unable even 
to fetch my breath at those words. 

“T have taken Mr. Kitten, as a matter of 
necessity, into our confidence,” she said. “I 
have learnt from him a simple way of obtain- 
ing the juice of that plant which he forbade 
the child to eat. I have also made myself 
acquainted with the quantity which it is . 
necessary to use for our purpose ; and I have 
resolved that no hand but mine shall be 
charged with the*work of kneading it into 
the dough.” 

“ Not you, Miss,—not you. Let one of us 
—let me—run that risk.” 

“You have work enough and risk enough 
already,” said Miss Maryon. “ Itis time that 
the women, for whom you have suffered and 
ventured so much, should take their share. 
Besides, the risk js not great, where the 
Indians only are concerned. They are idle 
and curious. I have seen, with my owa 
eyes, that they are as easily tempted away 
from their occupation by any chance sight or 
chance noise as if they were children: and I 
have already arranged with Mr. Macey that 
he is to excite their curiosity by suddenly 
pulling down one of the loose stones in that 
doorway, when the right time comes. The 
Indians are certain to run in here to find 
out what is the matter. Mr. Macey will 
tell them that he has seen a snake,—they 
will hunt for the creature (as I have seen 
them hunt, over and over again, in this 
ruined place)—and while they are so em 
gaged, the opportunity that I want, the two 
minutes to myself, which are all that I re- 
quire, will be mine. Dread the Pirate Cap- 
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tain, Davis, for the slightest caprice of his 
may ruin all our hope,—but never dread the 
Indians, and never doubt me.’ 

Nobody, who had looked in her face at 
that moment—or at any moment that ever I 
knew of—could have doubted her. 

“There is one thing more,” she went on. 
“When is the attempt to be made?” 

“Tn three days’ time,” I answered ; “ there 
will be timber. enough down to make the 
rafts.” 

“Tn three days’ time, then, let us decide 
the question of our freedom or our death.” 
She spoke those words with a firmness that 
amazed me. “ Rest now,” she said. “ Rest 
end hope.” 

The third day was the hottest we had yet 
experienced; we were kept longer at work 
than usual; and when we had done, we left 
on the bank enough, and more than enough, 
of timber, and poles, to make both the rafts. 

The Indians had gone when we got back 
to the Palace, and the Pirate Captain was 
still smoking on the flight of steps. As we 
crossed the hall, I looked on one side and 
saw the Tortillas set up ina pile, waiting 
for the men who came in and went out at 
nine o’clock. 

At the door which opened between our 
room and the women’s room, Miss Maryon 
was waiting for us. 

“Ts it done ?” I asked in a whisper. 

“Tt is done,” she answered. 

“ Tt was, then, by Mr. Macey’s watch (which 
he had kept hidden about him throughout 
our imprisonment), seven o’clock. We had 
two hours to wait: hours of suspense, but 
hours of rest also for the overworked men 
who had been cutting the wood. Before I 
lay down, I looked into the innerroom. The 
women were all sitting together; and I saw 
by the looks they cast on me that Miss 
Maryon had told them of what was coming 
with the night. The children were much as 
ugual, playing quiet games among themselves. 
In the men’s room, I noticed that Mr. Macey 
had posted himself along with Tom Packer, 
close to Serjeant Drooce, and that Mr. Fisher 
seemed to be taking great pains to make 
himself agreeable to Mr. Pordage. I was 
glad to see that the two gentlemen of the 
company, who were quick-witted and experi- 
enced in most things, were already taking in 
hand the two unreasonable men. 

The evening brought no coolness with it. 
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The heat was so oppressive that we all 
panted under it. The stillness in the forest 
was awful. Wecould almost hear the falling 
of the leaves. 

Half-past seven, eight, half-past eight, a 
quarter to nine—Nine. The tramp of feet 
came up the steps on one side, and the tramp 
of feet came into the hall on the othes. 
There was a confusion of voices,—then, the 
voice of the Pirate Captain, speaking in his 
own language,—then, the voice of th@jimer- 
ican mate, ordering out the guard,—then 
silence. 

I crawled to the door of our room, and 
laid myself down behind it, where I could see 
a strip of the hall, being that part of it in 
which the way out was situated. Here, also, 
the Pirate Captain’s tent had been set up, 
about twelve or fourteen feet from the doox 
Two torches were burning before it. By 
their light, I saw the guard on duty file out, 
each man munching his Tortilla, and each 
man grumbling over it. At the same time,- 


in the part of the hall which I could not see, 
I heard the men off duty grumbling also. 
The Pirate Captain, who had entered his tent 
the minute before, came out of it, and calling 


to the American mate, at the far end of the 
hall, asked sharply in English, what that 
murmuring meant. 

“The men complain of the Tortillas,” the 
mate tells him. “They say, they are nastier 
than ever to-night.” 

“Bring me one, and let me taste it,” said 
the Captain. I had often before heard peo- 
ple talk of their hearts being in their mouths, 
but I never really knew what the sensation 
was, till I heard that order given. 

The Tortilla was brought to him. He 
nibbled a bit off it, Spat the morsel out 
with disgust, and threw the rest of the cake 
away. 

“Those Indian beasts have burnt the 
Tortillas,” he said, “and their dirty hides 
shall suffer for it to-morrow morning.” With 
those words, he whisked round on his heel, 
and went back into his tent. 

Some of the men had crept up behind me, 
and, looking over my head, had seen what I 
saw. They passed the account of it in whi 
pers to those who could not see; and they, 
in their turn repeated it to the women. In 
five minutes everybody in the two rooms 
knew that the scheme had failed with the 
very man whose sleep it was most important 
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to secure. I heard no stifled crying among 
the women or stifled cursing among the men. 
The despair of that time was too deep for 
tears, and too deep for words. 

I myself could not take my eyes off the 
tent. In a little while he came out of it 
again, puffing and panting with the heat. He 
lighted a cigar at oné of the torches, and laid 
himself down on his cloak just inside the 
doorway leading into the portico, so that all 
the alffrom outside might blow over him. 
Little as he was, he was big enough to lie 
right across the narrow way out. 

He smoked and he smoked, slowly and 
more slowly, for; what seemed to me to be, 
hours, but for what, by the watch was little 
more than ten minutes after all. Then, the 
cigar dropped out of his mouth—his hand 
sought for it, and sank lazily by his side—his 
head turned over a little towards the door— 
and he fell off: not into the drugged sleep 
that there was safety in, but, into his light, 
natural sleep, which a touch on his body 
might have disturbed. 

“ Now’s the time to gag him,” says Short, 
creeping up close to me, and taking off his 
jacket and shoes. 

“ Steady,” says L 


“ Don’t let’s try that till 
we can try nothing else. There are men 
asleep near us who have not eaten the 
drugged cakes—the Pirate Captain is light 
and active—and if the gag slips on his mouth, 


we are all done for. I'll go t6 his head, 
Short, with my jacket ready in my hands, 
When I’m there, do you lead the way with 
your mates, and step gently into the portico, 
over his body. Every minute of your time 
is precious on account of making the rafts. 
Leave the rest of the men to get the women 
and children over; and leave me to gag him 
as he stirs while we are getting out.” 

“Shake hands on it, Davis,” says Short, 
getting to his feet. “A team of horses 
wouldn’t have dragged me out first, if you 
hadn’t said that about the rafts,” 

“ Wait a bit,” says I, “till I speak to Mr. 
Kitten.” 

Icrawled back into the room, taking care 
to keep out of the way of the stones in the 
middle of it, and asked Mr. Kitten how long 
it would be before the drugged cakes acted 
on the men outside who had eaten them? 
‘He said we ought to wait another quarter of 
an hour to make quite sure. At the same 
time, Mr. Macey whispered in my ear to let 


, 
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him pass over the Pirate Captain’s body, 
alone with the dangerous man of our com- 
pany—Serjeant Drooce. “I know how to 
deal with mad people,” says he. “I have 
persuaded the Serjeant that if he is quiet, 
and if he steps carefully, I can help him to 
escape from Tom Packer, whom he is begin- 
ning to look on as his keeper. He has been 
as stealthy and quiet as a cat ever since— 
and I will answer for him till we get to the 
river side.” 

What a relief it was to hear that! I was 
turning round to get back to Short, when a 
hand touched me lightly. 

“T have heard you talking,” whispered 
Miss Maryon; “and I will prepare all in my 
room for the risk we must now run. Robert, 
the ship’s boy, whom the children are so fond 
of, shall help us to persuade them, once more, 
that we are going to play a game. If you 
can get one of the torches from the tent, and 
pass it in here, it may prevent some of us 
from stumbling. * Don’t be afraid of the wo- 
men and children, Davis. They shall not 
endanger the brave men who are saving 
them.” : 

I left her at once to get the torch. The 
Pirate Captain was still fast asleep as I stole 
on tiptoe, into the hall, and took it from the 
tent. When I returned, and gave it to Miss 
Maryon, her sister’s little deaf and dumb boy 
saw me, and, slipping between us, caught 
tight hold of one of my hands. Having been 
used to riding on my shoulders for so. many 
days, he had taken a fancy to me; and, 
when I tried to put him away, he only clung 
the tighter, and began to murmur in his 
helpless dumb way. Slight as the noise was 
which the poor little fellow could make, we 
all dreaded it. His mother wrung her hands 
in despair when’ she heard him; and Mr. 
Fisher whispered to me for Heaven’s sake to 
quiet the child, and humor him at any cost. 
I immediately took him up in my arms, and 
went back to Short. 

“Sling him on my back,” says I, “as you 
slung the little girl on your own the first day 
of the march. { want both my hands, and 
the child won’t be quiet away from me.” 

Short did as I asked him in two minutes. 
As soon as he had finished, Mr.«Macey passed 
the word on to me, that the quarter of an 
hour was up; that it was time to try the ex- 
periment with Drooce ; and that.it was neces- 
sary for us all to humor him by feigning 
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sleep. We obeyed. Looking out of the 
corner of my eye, I saw Mr. Macey take the 
mad Serjeant’s arm, point round to us all, 
and then lead him out. -Holding tight by Mr. 
Macey, Drooce stepped as lightly as a woman, 
with as bright end wicked a look of cunning 
as ever I saw in any human eyes. They 
crossed the hall—Mr. Macey pointed to the 
Pirate Captain, and whispered. “Hush!”— 
the Serjeant imitated the action and repeated 
the word—then the two stepped over his 
body (Drooce cautiously raising his feet the 
highest), and disappeared through the portico. 
We waited to hear if there was any noise or 
confusion. Not a sound. 

I got up, and Short handed me his jacket 
for the gag. The child, having been startled 
from his sleep by the light of the torch, when 
I brought it in, had fallen off again, already, 
on my shoulder. “Now for it,” says I, and 
stole out into the hall. 

I stopped at the tent, went in, and took 
the first knife I could find there. With the 


weapon between my teeth, with the little 
, innocent asleep on my shoulder, with the 
jacket held ready in both hands, I kneeled 
down on one knee at the Pirate Captain’s 
head, and fixed my eyes steadily on his ugly 


sleeping face. 

The sailors came out first, with their shoes 
in their hands. No sound of footsteps from 
any one of them. No movement in the ugly 
face as they passed over it. 

The women and children were ready next. 
Robert, the ship’s boy, lifted the children 
over : most of them holding their little hands 
over their mouths to keep from laughing— 
so well had Robert persuaded them that we 
were only playing a game. The women 
passed next, all as light as air; after them, 
in obedience to a sign from me, my com- 
rades of the Marines, holding their shoes 
in their hands, as the sailors had done before 
them. So far, not a word had been spoken, 
not a mistake had been made~so far, not a 
change of any sort had passed over the 
Pirate Captain’s face. 

There were left now in the hall, besides 
myself and the child on my back, only Mr. 
Fisher and Mr. Pordage. Mr. Pordage! 
Up to that moment, in the risk and excite- 
ment of the time, I had not once thought of 
him. 

I was forced to think of him now, though; 
and with anything but a friendly feeling. 
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At the sight of the Pirate Captain, asleep 
across the way out, the unfortunate, mis- 
chievous old simpleton tossed up his head, 
and folded his arms, and was on the point of 
breaking out loud into a spoken document 
of some kind, when Mr. Fisher wisely and 
quickly clapped a hand over his mouth. 

“ Government despatches outside,” whispers 

Mr. Fisher, in an agony. “Secret service. 
Forty-nine reports from head-quarters, all 
waiting for you half a mile off. I'll shiow you 
the way, sir. Don’t wake that man there, 
who is asleep: he must know nothing about 
it—he represents the Public.” 
- Mr. Pordage suddenly looked very know- 
ing and hugely satisfied with himself. He 
followed Mr. Fisher to within a foot of the 
Pirate Captain’s body—then stopped short. 

«How many reports?” he asked, very 
anxiously. 

“ Forty-nine,” said Mr. Fisher. “Come 
along, sir,—and step clean over the Public, 
whatever you do.” 

Mr. Pordage instantly stepped over, as 
jauntily as if he was going to dance. At the 
moment of his crossing, a hanging rag of his 
cursed, useless, unfortunate, limp Diplomatic 
coat touched the Pirate Captain’s forehead,, 
and woke him. 

I drew back softly, with the child still 
asleep on my shoulder, into the black shadow 
of the wall behind me. At the instant when. 
the Pirate Captain awoke, I had been looking 
at Mr. Pordage, and had consequently lost 
the chance of applying the gag to his mouth 
suddenly, at the right time. 

On rousing up, he turned his face inwards, 
towards the prisoners’ room. If he had turned 
it outwards, he must to a dead certainty have 
seen the tail of Mr. Pordage’s coat, disappear- 
ing in the portico. 

Though he was awake enough to move, he 
was not awake enough to have the full pos- 
session of his sharp senses. The drowsiness 
of his sleep still hung about him. He 
yawned, stretched himself, spat wearily, sat 
up, spat again, got on his legs, and stood up, 
within three feet of the shadow in which I 
was hiding behiad him. 

I forgot the knife in my teeth,—I declare 
solemnly, in the frightful suspense of that 
moment, I forgot it—and doubled my fist as . 
if I was an-unarmed man, with the purpose 
of stunning him by a blow on the head if he. 
came any nearer. I suppose I waited, with. 
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my fist clenched nearly a mifute, while he 
waited, yawning and spitting. At the end of 
that time, he made for his tent, and I heard 
him (with what thankfulness no words can 
tell!) roll himself down, with another yawn, 
on his bed inside. 

I waited—in the interest of us all—to 
make quite sure, before I left, that he was 
asleep again. In what I reckoned as about 
five minutes’ time, I heard him snoring, and 
felt free to take myself and my little sleeping 
comrade out of the prison, at last. 

The drugged guards in the portico were 
sitting together, dead asleep, with,their backs 
against the wall. The third man was lying 
flat, on the landing of the steps. Their arms 
and ammunition were gone; wisely taken by 
our men—to defend us, if we were meddled 
with before we escaped, and to kill food for 
us, when we committed ourselves to the 
river. 

At the bottom of the steps I was startled 
by seeing two women standing together. 
They were Mrs. Macey and Miss Maryon: 
the first, waiting to see her child safe; the 
second (God bless her for it!) waiting to see 
me safe. 

In a quarter of an hour we were by the 


river-side, and saw the work bravely begun : 
the sailors and the marines under their or- 
ders, laboring at the rafts in the sliallow 
water by the bank; Mr. Macey and Mr. 
Fisher rolling down fresh timber as it was 
wanted ; the women cutting the vines, creep- 


ers, and withies for the lashings. We 
brought with us three more pair of hands to 
‘help; and all worked with such a will, that 
in four hours and twenty minutes, by Mr. 
Macey’s watch, the rafts, though not finished 
as they ought to have been, were still strong 
“enough to float us away. 

Short, another seaman, and the’ship’s boy, 
got aboard the first raft, carrying with them 
poles and spare timber, Miss Maryon, Mrs. 
Fisher and her husband, Mrs. Macey and 
her husband: and three children, Mr. and 
Mrs. Pordage, Mr. Kitten, myself, and wo- 
men and children besides, to make up eigh- 
teen, were the passengers on the leading raft. 
The second raft, under the guidance of the 
two other sailors, held Serjeant Drooce 
(gagged, for he now threatened to. be noisy 
again), Tom Packer, the two marines, Mrs. 
Belltott, and the rest of the women and chil- 
dren. ‘We all got on board silently and 
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quickly, with a fine moonlight over our 
heads, and without accidents or delays of any 
kind. 

It was a good half-hour before the time 
would come for the change of guard at the 
prison, when the lashings which tied us to 
the bank were cast off, and we floated away, 
a company of free people, on the current of 
an unknown river. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE RAFTS ON THE RIVER. 

WE contrived to keep afloat all that night, 
and the stream running strong,,with us, to 
glide a long way down the river. But, we 
found the night to be a dangerous time for 
such navigation, on account of the eddies and 
rapids, and it was therefore settled next day 
that in future we would bring to at sunset, 
and encamp on the shore. As we knew of 
no boats that the Pirates possessed, up at the 
Prison in the Woods, we settled always to 
encamp on the opposite side of the stream, 
so as to have the breadth of the river be- 
tween our sleep and them. Our opinion was 
that if they were acquainted with any near 
way by land to the mouth of this river, they 
would come up it in force, and re-take us or 
kill us, according as they could, but, that if 
that was not the case, and if the river ran 
by none of their secret stations, we might - 
escape. 

When I say we settled this or that, I do 
not mean that we planned anything with any 
confidence as to what might happen an hour 
hence. . So much had happened in one night, 
and such great changes had been violently 
and suddenly made in the fortunes of many 
among us, that we had got better used to un- 
certainty, in a little while, than I dare say 
most people do in the course of their lives. 

The difficulties we soon got into, through 
the off-settings and point-currents of the 
stream, made the likelihood of our being 
drowned, alone—to say nothing of our being 
retaken—as broad and plain as the sun at 
noonday to all of us. But, we all worked 
hard at managing the rafts, under the direc- 
tion of the seamen (of our own skill, I think 
we never could have prevented them from 
over- setting), and we also worked hard at 
making good the defects in their first hasty 
construction—which the water soon found 
out. While we humbly resigned ourselves 
to going down, if it was the will of Our 
Father that was in Heaven, we humbly made 
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up our minds, that we would all do the best 
that was in us. 

And so we held on, gliding with the 
stream. It drove us to this bank, and it 
. drove us to that bank, and it turned us, and 
whirled us ; but yet it carried us on. Some- 
times much too slowly, sometimes much too 
fast, but yet it carried us on. 

My little deaf and dumb boy slumbered 
a good deal now, and that was the case with 
all the children. They caused very. little 
trouble to any one. They seemed, in my 
eyes, to get more like one another, not only 
in quiet manner, but in the face, too. The 
motion of the raft was usually so much the 
same, the scene was usually so much the 
same, the sound of the soft wash and ripple 
of the water was usually so much the same, 
that they were made drowsy, as they might 
have been by the constant playing of one 
tune. Even on the grown people, who 
worked hard and felt anxiety, the same things 
produced something of the same effect. 
Every day was so like the other, that I soon 
lost count of the days, myself, and had to ask 
Miss Maryon, for instance, whether this was 
the third or fourth? Miss Maryon had a 
pocket-book and pencil, and she kept the log, 
that is to say, she entered up a clear little 
journal of the time, and of the distances our 
seamen thought we had made, each night. 

So, as I say, we kept afloat and glided on. 
All day long, and every day, the water, and 
the woods, and sky; all day long, and every 
. day, the constant watching of both sides of 
the river, and far a-head at every bold turn 
and sweep it made, for any signs of Pirate- 
boats, or Pirate-dwellings. So, as I say, we 
kept afloat and glided on. The days melting 
themselves together to that degree, that I 
could hardly believe my ears when I asked 
“ How many, now, Miss ?” and she answered 
“Seven.” ; 

To be sure, poor 


Mr. Pordage had, by 
about now, got his Diplomatic coat into such 


a state as never was seen. What with the 
mud of the river, what with the water of the 
river, what with the sun, and the dews, and 
the tearing boughs, and the thickets, it hung 
about him in discolored shreds like a mop. 
The sun had touched him a bit. He had 
taken to always polishing one particular 
button, which just held on to his left wrist, 
and to always calling for stationery. I sup- 
pose that man called for pens, ink, and paper, 
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tape, and sealing-wax, upwards of one thou- 
sand times in four and twenty hours. He 
had an idea that we should never get out of 
that river unless we were written out of it 
in a formal Memorandum; and the more we 
labored at navigating the rafts, the more he 
ordered us not to touch them at our peril, 
and the more he sat and roared for stationery. 

Mrs. Pordage, similarly, persisted in wear- 
ing her night-cap. I doubt if any one but 
ourselves who had seen the progress of that 
article of dress, could by this time have told 
what it was meant for. It had got so limp 
and ragged that she couldn’t see out of her 
eyes for it. It was so dirty, that whether it 
was vegetable matter out of a swamp, or 
weeds out of the river, or an old porter’s- 
knot from England, I don’t think any new 
spectator could have said. Yet, this unfor- 
tunate old woman had a notion that it was 
not only vastly genteel, but that it was the 
correct thing as to propriety. And she really 
did carry herself over the other ladies who 
had no night-caps, and who were forced to tie 
up their hair how they could, in a superior ° 
manner that was perfectly amazing. 

I don’t know what she looked like, sitting 
in that blessed night-cap, on a log of wood, 
outside the hut or cabin upon our raft. She 
would have rather resembled a fortune-teller 
in one of the picture-books that used to be 
in the shop windows in my boyhood, except 
for her stateliness. But, Lord bless my heart, 
the dignity with which she sat and moped, 
with her head in that bundle of tattérs, was 
like nothing else in the world! She was not 
on speaking terms with more than three, of 
the ladies. Some of them had, what she 
called, “ taken precedence ” of her—in getting’ 
into, or out of, that miserable little shelter !— 
and others had not called to pay their re- 
spects, or something of that kind. So, there 
she sat in her own state and ceremony, while 
her husband sat on the same log of wood, 
ordering us one and all to let the raft go to 
the bottom, and to bring him stationery. 

What with this noise on the part of Mr. 
Commissioner Pordage, and what. with the 
cries of Serjeant Drooce on the raft astern 
(which were sometimes more than Tom 
Packer could silence), we often made our slow 
way down the river, any thing but quietly. 
Yet, that it was of great importance that no 
ears should be able to hear us from the woods 
on the banks, could not be doubted. We 
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were looked for, to a certainty, and we might 
be retaken at any moment. It was an anx- 
ious time; it was, indeed, indeed, an anxious 
time. 

On the seventh night of our voyage on the 
rafts, we made fast, as usual, on the opposite 
side of the river to that from which we had 
started, in as dark a place as we could pick 
out. Our little encampment was soon made, 
and supper was eaten, and the children fell 
asleep. The watch was set, and every thing 
made orderly for the night. Such astarlight 
night, with such blue in the sky, and such 
black in the places of heavy shade on the 
banks of the great stream! 

Those two ladies, Miss Maryon and Mrs. 
Fisher, had always kept near me since the 
night of the attack. Mr. Fisher, who was 
untiring in the work of our raft, had said to 
me: 

“ My dear little childless wife has grown so 
attached to you, Davis, and you are such a 
gentle fellow, as well as such a determined 
one;” our party had adopted that last ex- 
pression from the one-eyed English pirate, 
and I repeat what Mr. Fisher said, only be- 
cause he said it; “that it takes a load off my 
mind to leave her in your charge.” 

I said to him: “ Your lady is in far better 
charge than mine, sir, having Miss Maryon 
to take care of her; but, you may rely upon 
it, that I will guard them both—faithful and 
true.” , 

Says he: “I do rely upon it, Davis, and I 
heartily wish all the silver on our old Island 
was yours.” 

That seventh starlight night, as I have 
said, we made our camp, and got our supper, 
and set our watch, and the children: fell 
asleep. It was solemn and beautiful in those 
wild and solitary parts, to see them, every 
night before they lay down, kneeling under 
the bright sky, saying their little prayers at 
the women’s laps. At that time we men all 
uncovered, and mostly kept at a distance. 
When the innocent creatures rose up, we 
murmured “Amen!” all together. For, 
though we hed not heard what they’ said, we 
knew it must be good for us. 

At that time, too, as was only natural 
those poor mothers in our company whose 
children had been killed, shed many tears. 
Ethought the sight seemed to console them 
while it mafle them cry; but whether I was 
right or wrong in that, they wept very much. 
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On this seventh night, Mrs. Fisher had cried 
for her lost darling until she cried herself 
asleep. She was lying on a little couch of 
leaves and such-like (I made the best little 
couch I could for them every night), and 
Miss Maryon had covered her, and sat by her, 
holding her hand. The stars looked down 
upon them. As for me, I guarded them. 

“Davis!” says Miss Maryon. /(I am not 
going to say what avoicc she had. I couldn't 
if I tried.) 

“Tam hete Miss.” 

“The river sounds as if it were swollen 
to-night.” 

“We all think Miss, that we are coming 
near the sea.” ; 

“Do you believe, now, we shall escape ?” 

“T do now, Miss, really believe it.” I had 
always said I did; but, I had in my own mind 
been doubtful. 

“ How glad you will be, my good Davis, to 
see England again !” 

I have another confession to make that 
will appear singular. When she said these 
words, something rose in my throat; and the 
stars I looked away at, seemed to break into 
sparkles that fell down my face ond burnt it. 

“ England is not much to me, Miss, except 
as a name.” 

“Qh! So true an Englishman should not 
say that !—Are you not well to-night, Davis?” 
Very kindly and with a quick change. 

“ Quite well, Miss.” 


“Are yousure? Your yoice sounils altered ' 


in my hearing.” 

“No, Miss, I am.a singel man than ever. 
But, England is nothing to me.” 

Miss Maryon sat silent for so long a while, 
that I believed she had done speaking to me 
for one time. However, she had not; for by 
and by she said in a distinct, clear tone : 

“No, good friend; you must not say, that 
England is nothing to you. It is to be much 
to you, yet—every thing to you. You have 
to take back to England the good name you 
have earned here, and the gratitude and at- 
tachment and respect you have won here; 
and you have to make some good English 
girl'very happy and proud by marrying her ; 


,| and I shall one day see her I hope, and make 


her happier and prouder still, by telling her 
what noble services her husband’s were in 
South America, and what a noble friend he 
was to me there.” 

Though she spoke these kind words ina 
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cheering manner, she spoke them compas- 
sionately. I said nothing. It will appear 
to be another strange confession, that I 
paced to and fro, within call, all that night, 
a most unhappy man reproaching myself all 
the night long. “You are as ignorant as 
any man alive; you are as obscure as any 
man alive; you are as poor as any man 
alive; you are no better than the mud under 
your foot.” That was the way in which I 
went on against myself until the morning. 
With the day, came the day’s labor. 
What I should have done without the labor, 
I don’t know. We were afloat again at the 
.usual hour, and were again making our way 
down the river. It was broader, and clearer 
of obstructions than it had been, and it 
seemed to flow faster. This was one of 
Drooce’s quiet days; Mr. Pordage, besides 
being sulky, had almost lost his voice ; and 
we made good way, and with little noise. 
There was always a seamen forward on 
the raft, keeping a bright look-out. Sud- 


_ denly, in the full heat of the day, when the 
children were slumbering, and the very trees 
and reeds appeared to be slumbering, this 
man—it was Short—holds up his hand, and 


cries with great caution : 

“ Avast! Voices ahead!” 

We held on against the stream as soon as 
we could bring her up, and the other raft 
followed suit. At first, Mr. Macey, Mr. 
Fisher, and myself, could hear nothing; 
though both the seamen aboard of us agreed 
that they coulff hear voices and oars. After 
a little pause, however, we united in thinking 
that we-could hear the sound of voices, and 
the dip of oars. But, you can hear a long 
way in those countries, and there was a bend 
of the river before us, and nothing was to 
be seen except such waters and such banks 
as we were now in the eighth day (and 
might, for the matter of our feelings, have 
been in the eightieth), of having seen with 
anxious eyes. 

It was soon decided to put a man ashore 
who should creep through the wood, see 
what was coming, and warn the rafts. The 
rafts in the meantime to keep to the middle 
of the stream. The man to be put ashore, 
and not to swim ashore, as the first thing 
could be more quickly done than the second. 
The raft conveying him, to get back into 
mid-stream, and to hold on along with the 
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other, as well as it could, until signalled by 
the man. In case of danger, the man to 
shift for himself until it should be safe to 
take him aboard again. I volunteered to be 
the man. 

We knew that the voices and oars must 
come up slowly against the stream ; and our 
seamen knew, by the set of the stream, under 
which bank they would come. I was put 
ashore accordingly. The raft got off well, 
anid I broke into the wood. 

Steaming hot it was, and a tearing place 
td get through. So much the better for me, 
since it was something to contend against 
and do. Icut off the bend in the river, at a 
great saving of space, came to the water’s 
edge again, and hid myself, and waited. I 
could now hear the dip of the oars very dis- 
tinctly; the voices had ceased. 

The sound came on in a regular tune, and 
as I lay hidden, I fancied the tune so played 
to be, “Chris’en—George—King! Chris’en 
George—King ! Chris’en—George—King !” 
over and over again, always the same, with 
the pauses always at the same places. I had 
likewise time to make up my mind that if 
these were the Pirates, I could: and would 
(barring my being shot), swim off to my 
raft, in spite of my wound, the moment I had 
given the alarm, and hold my old post by 
Miss Maryon. 

“ Chris’en — George—King! Chris’en — 
George—King ! ! Chris’ en—George—King! !” 
coming up, now, very near. 

I took a look at the branches about me, 
to see where a shower of bullets would be 
most likely to do me least hurt; and I took 
a look back at the track I had made in fore- 
ing my way in; and now I was wholly pre- 
pared and fully,ready for them. 

“ Chris’en —George—King! Chris’en — 
George—King! Chris’en—George—King!” 
Here they were! 

Who were they? The barbarous Pirates, 
scum of all nations, headed by such men as 
the hideous little Portuguese monkey, and 
the one-eyed English convict with the gash 
across his face, that ought to have eashed his 
wicked head off? The worst men in the 
world picked out from the worst, to do the 
cruellest and most atrocious deeds that ever 
stained it? ‘ic howling, murdering, black- 
flag waving, mad and drunken crowd of 
devils that had overcome us by numbers and 
by treachery? No. These were English 
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men in English boats—good blue-jackets and 
red-coats—marines that I knew myself, and 
sailors that knew our seamen! At the helm 
of the first boat, Captain Carton, eager and 
steady. At the helm of the second boat, 
Captain Maryon, brave and bold. At the 
helm of the third boat, an old seaman, with 
determination carved into his watchful face, 
like the figure-head of a ship. Every man 
doubly and trebly armed from head to foot. 
Every man lying-to at his work, with a will 
that had all his heart and soul in it. Every 
man looking out for any trace of friend or 
enemy, and burning to be the first to do 
good, or avenge evil. Every man with his 
face on fire when he saw me, his countryman 
who had been taken prisoner, and hailed me 
with a cheer, as Captain Carton’s boat ran in 
and took me on board. 

I reported, “ All escaped, sir! All well, 
all safe, all here!” 

God bless me—and God bless them—what 
a cheer! It turned me weak, as I was 
passed on from hand to hand to the stern of 
the boat: every hand patting me or grasping 
me in some way or other, in the moment of 
my going by. 

“ Hold, up, my brave fellow,” says Captain 
Carton, clapping me on the shoulder like a 
friend, and giving me a flask. “Put your 
lips to that, and they'll be red again. Now, 
boys, give way!” 

The banks flew by us, as if the mightiest 
stream that ever ran was with us; and so it 
was, I am sure, meaning the stream of those 
men’s ardor and spirit. The banks flew by 
us, and we came in sight of the rafts—the 
banks flew by us, and we came alongside ot 
the rafts—the banks stopped; and there was 
a tumult of laughing and crying and kissing 
and shaking of hands, and catching up of chil- 
dren and setting them down again, and a wild 
hurry of thankfulness and joy that melted 
every one and softened all hearts. 

I had taken notice, in Captain Carton’s 
boat, that there was a curious and quite new 
sort of fitting on board. It was a kind of a 
little bower made of flowers, and it was set 
up behind the captain, and betwixt him and 
the rudder. Not only was this arbor, so to 
call it, neatly made of flowers, but it was 
ornamented in a singular way. Some of the 
men had taken the ribbons and buckles cff 
their hats, and hung them among the flowers; 
others, had made festoons and streamers of 





their handkerchiefs, and hung them there; 
others, had intermixed such trifles as bits of 
glass and shining fragments of lockets and 
tobacco-boxes, with the flowers; so that alto- 
gether it was a very bright and lively object 
in the sunshine. But, why there, or what for, 
I did not understand. 

Now, as soon as the first bewilderment was 
over, Captain Carton gave the order to land 
for the present. But, this boat of his, with 
two hands left in her, immediately put off 
again when the men were out of her, and 
kept off, some yards from the shore. As she 
floated there, with the two hands gently 
backing water to keep her from going down 
the stream, this pretty little arbor attracted 
many eyes. None of the boat’s crew, how- 
ever, had anything to say about it, except 
that it was the captain’s fancy. 

The captain, with the women and children 
clustering round him, and the men of all 
ranks grouped outside them, and all listening, 
stood telling how the Expedition, deceived by 


its bad intelligence, had chased the light | 


Pirate boats all that fatal night, and had'st:!! 
followed in their wake next day, and had 
never suspected until many hours too late 
that the great Pirate body had drawn off in 
the darkness when the chase began, and’ shot 
over to the Island. He stood telling how the 
Expedition, supposing the whole array of 
armed boats to be ahead of it, got tempted 
into shallows and went aground; but, not 
without having its revenge gipon the two 
decoy-boats, both of which ac come up 


‘with, overhauled, and sent to the bottom with 


all on board. He stood telling how the Ex- 
pedition, fearing then that the case stood as 
it did, got afloat again, by great exertion, 
after the loss of four more tides, and returned 
to the Island, where they found the sloop 
scuttled and the treasure gone. He stood 
telling how my officer, Lieutenant Linder- 
wood, was left upon the Island, with as strong 
a force as could be got together hurriedly 
from the mainland, and how the three boats 
we saw before us were manned and armed 
and had come away exploring the coast and 
inlets, in search of any tidings of us. He 
stood telling all this, with his face, to the 
river; and, as he stood telling it, the little 
arbor of flowers floated in the sunshine before 
all the faces there. 

Leaning on Captain Carton’s shoulder 
between him and Miss Maryon, was Mrs. 
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Fisher, her head drooping on her arm. She 
asked him, without raising it, when he had 
told so much, whether he. had found her 
mother ? 

“Be comforted! She lies,” said the Cap- 
tain, gently, “under the cocoa-nut trees on 
the beach.” 

“And my child, Captain Carton, did you 
find my child, too? Does my darling rest 
with my mother ?” 

“No. Your pretty child sleeps,” said the 
Captain, “ under a shade of flowers.” 

His voice shook ; but, there was something 
in it that struck all the hearers. At that 
moment, there sprung from the arbor in his 
boat, a little creature, clapping her hands, 
and stretching out her arms, and crying, 
“Dear papa! Dear mamma! I am not 
killed. I am saved. I am coming to kiss 
you. Take me to them, take me to them, 
good, kind sailors!” 

Nobody who saw that scene has ever for- 
gotten it, I am sure, or ever will forget it. 
The child had kept quite still, where her 
brave grandmama had put her (first whisper- 
ing in her ear, “ Whatever happens to me, 
do not stir, my dear!”), and had remained 
quiet until the fort was deserted; she had 
then crept out of the trench, and gone into 
her mother’s house ; and there, alone on the 
solitary Island, in her mother’s room, and 
asleep on her mother’s bed, the Captain had 
found her. Nothing could induce her to be 
parted fromgeim after he took her up in his 
arms, anda brought her away with 
him, and the men had made the bower for 
her. To see those men now, was a sight. 
The joy of the women was beautiful; the 
joy of those women who had lost their own 
children, was quite sacred and divine; but, 
the ecstacies of Captain Carton’s boat’s crew, 
when their pet was restored to her parents, 
were wonderful for the tenderness they 
showed in the midst of roughness. As the 
Captain stood with the child in his arms, and 
the child’s own little arms now clinging 
round his neck, now round her father’s, now 
round her mother’s, now round some one who 
pressed up to kiss her, the boat’s crew shook 
hands with one another, waved their hats 
over their heads, laughed, sang, cried, danced 
—and all among themselves, without wanting 
to interfere with anybody—in a manner 
never to be represented. At last, I saw the 
coxswain and another, two very hard-faced 
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men with grizzled heads who had been the 
heartiest of the hearty all along, close with 
one another, get each of them the other's 
head under his arm, and pummel away at it 
with his fist as hard as he could, in his excess 
of joy. 

When we had well rested and refreshed 
ourselves—and very glad we were to have 
some of the heartening things to eat and 
drink that had come up in the boats—we 
recommenced our voyage down the river: 
‘rafts, and boats, and all. I said to myself, it 
was avery different kind of voyage now, from * 
what it had been; and I fell into my proper 
place and station among my fellow-soldiers. 

But, when we halted for the night, I found 
that Miss Maryon had spoken to Captain 
Carton concerning me. For, the Captain 
came straight up to me, and says he, “ My 
brave fellow, you have been Miss Maryon’s 
body-guard all along, and you shall remain 
so. Nobody shall supersede you in the dis- 
tinction aad pleasure of protecting that young 
lady.” I thanked his honor in the fittest 
words I could find, and that night I was 
placed on my old post of watching the place 
where she slept. More than once in the 
night, I saw Captain Carton come out into 
the air, and stroll about there, to see that all 
was well. I have now this other singular con- 
fession to make, that I saw him with a heavy 
heart. Yes; I saw him with a heavy, heavy 
heart. 

In the day-time, I had the like post in 
Captain Carton’s boat. I had a special 
station of my own, behind Miss Maryon, and 
no hands but hers ever touched my wound. 
(It has been healed these many long years; 
but, no other hands have ever touched it.) 
Mr. Pordage was kept tolerably quiet now, 
with pen and ink, and began to pick up his 
senses a little. Seated in the second ‘boat, he 
made documents with Mr. Kitten, pretty well 
all day; and he generally handed in a Pro- 
test about something whenever we stopped. 
The Captain, however, made so very light of 
these papers that it grew into a saying 
among the men, when one of them wanted a - 
match for his pipe, “ Hand us over a Protest, 
Jack!” As to Mrs. Pordage, she still wore 
the nightcap, and she now had cut all the 
ladies on account of her not having been 
formally and separately rescued by Captain 
Carton before anybody else. The end of Mr. 
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him, was, that he got great compliments at 
Phome for his conduct on these trying occa- 
sions, and that he died of yellow jaundice, a 
Governor and a K.C.B. 

Serjeant Drooce had fallen from a high 
fever into a low one. Tom Packer—the only 
man who could have pulled the Serjeant 
through it—kept hospital a-board the old 
raft, and Mrs. Belltott, as brisk as ever again 
(but the spirit of that little woman, when 
things tried it, was not equal to appearances), 
was head-nurse under his directions. Before 

* we got down to the Mosquito coast, the joke 
had been made by one of our men, that we 
should see her gazetted Mrs. ‘Tom Packer, 
vice Belltott exchanged. 

When we reached the coast, we got native 
boats as substitutes for the rafts; and we 
rowed along under the land; and in that 
beautiful climate, and upon that beautiful 
water, the blooming days were like enchant- 
ment. Ah! They were running away faster 
than any sea or river, and there was no tide 
to bring them back. We were coming very 
near ihe seilement where the pevpie of 
Silver-Store were to be left, and from which 
we Marines were under orders to return to 
Belize. 

Captain Carton had, in the boat by him, a 
curious long-barreled Spanish gun, and he 
had said to Miss Maryon one day that it was 
the best of guns, and had turned his head to 
me, and said: 

“ Gill Davis, load her fresh with a couple 
of slugs, against a chance of showing how 
good she is.” 

So, I had discharged the gun over the sea, 
and had loaded her, according to orders, and 
there it had lain at the Captain’s feet, con- 
venient to the Captain’s hand. 

The last day but one of our journey was 
an uncommonly hot day. We started very 
early ; but, there was no cool air on the sea 
as the day got on, and by noon the heat was 
really hard to bear, considering that there 
were women and children to bear it. Now, 
we happened to open, just at that time, a 
' very pleasant little cove or bay, where there 
was a deep shade from a great growth of 
trees. Now, the Captain, therefore, made 
the signal to the other boats to follow him in 
and lie by for a while. 

The men who were off duty went ashore, 
and lay down, but were ordered, for cau- 
tion’s sake, not to stray, and to keep within 
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view. The others rested on their oars, and 
dozed. Awnings had been made of one 
thing and another, in all the boats, and the 
passengers found it cooler to be under them 
in the shade, when there was room enough, 
than to be in the thick woods. So, the pas- 
sengers were all afloat, and mostly sleeping. 
I kept my post behind Miss Maryon, and she 
was on Captain Carton’s right in the boat, 
and Mrs. Fisher sat on her right again. The 
Captain had Mrs, Fisher’s daughter on his 
knee. He and the two ladies were talking 
about the Pirates, and were talking softly: 
partly, because people do talk softly under 
such indolent circumstances, and partly be- 
cause the little girl had gone off asleep. 

I think I have before given it out for my 
Lady to write down, that Captain Carton had 
a fine bright eye of his own. All at onee, 
he darted me a side look, as much as to say, 
“ Steady—don’t take on—I see something!” 
—and gave the child into her mother’s arms. 
That eye of his was so easy to understand, 


‘that I obeyed it by not so much as looking 


cither to the right or io tie leit ous of a cor- 
ner of my own, or changing my attitude the 
least trifle. The Captain went on talking in 
the same mild and easy way; but began— 
with his arms resting across his knees, and 
his head a little hanging forward,.as if the 
heat were rather too much for him—began 
to play with the Spanish gun. 

“ They had laid their plans, you see,” says 
the Captain, taking up the, Spanish gun 
across his knees, and lone at the 
inlaying on the stock, “ with a “Breat deal of 
art; and the corrupt or blundering local au- 
thorities were so easily deceived;” he ran 
his left hand idly along the barrel, but I saw, 
with my breath held, that he covered the 
action of cocking the gun with his right— 
“so easily deceived, that they summoned us 
out to come into the trap. But my inten- 
tion as to future operations ” In a flash 
the Spanish gun was at his bright eye, and 
he fired. 

All started up; innumerable echoes re- 
peated the sound of tlie discharge; a cloud 
of bright-colored birds flew out of the woods 
screaming ; a handful of leaves were scat- 
tered in the place where the shot had struck; 
a crackling of branches was heard ; and some 
lithe but heavy creature sprang into the air, 
and fell forward, head down, oyer the muddy 
bank. 
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“ What is it?” cries Captain Maryon from 
his boat. All silent then, but the echoes 
rolling away. 

“Tt is a Traifor and a Spy,” said Captain 
Carton, handing me the gun to load again. 
“ And I think the other name of the animal 
is Christian George King !” 

Shot through the heart. Some of the 
people ran round to the spot, and drew him 
out, with the slime and wet trickling down 
his face ; but his face itself would never stir 
any more to the end of time. 

“Leave him hanging to that tree,” cried 
Captain Carton; his boat’s crew giving way, 
and he leaping ashore. “ But first into this 
wood, every man in his placé. And boats! 
Out of gunshot!” 

It was a quick charge, well meant and 
well made, though it ended in disappoint- 
ment. No Pirates were there; no one but 
the Spy was found. It was supposed that 
the Pirates, unable to retake us, and expect- 
ing a great attack upon them, to be the con- 
sequence of our escape, had made from the 
ruins ia the Fo.est, taken to their ship along 
with the Treasure, and left the Spy to pick 
up what intelligence he could. In the even- 


ing we went away, and he was left hanging 
to the tree, all alone, with the red sun mak- 
ing a kind of a dead sunset on his black face. 

Next day, we gained the settlement on the 
Mosquito coast for which we were bound. 
Having stayed there to refresh, seven days, 


and having ygen much commended, and 
highly tel and finely entertained, we 
Marines stood under orders to march from 
the Town-Gate (it was neither much of a 
town nor much of a gate), at five in the 
morning. 

My officer had joined us before then. 
When’ we turned out at the gate, all the 
people were there; in the front of them all 
those who had been our fellow-prisoners, and 
all the seamen. 

“Davis,” says Lieutenant Linderwood. 
“Stand out my friend!” 

I stood out from the ranks, and Miss 
Maryon and Captain Carton came up to me. 

“Dear Davis,” says Miss Maryon, while 
the tears fell fast down her face, “your 
grateful friends, in most unwillingly taking 
leave of you, ask the favor that, while you 
bear away with you their affectionate remem- 
brance which nothing can ever impair, you} 





will also take this purse of money—far more 


valuable to you, we all know, for the deeg 
attachment and thankfulness with which it ig 
offered, than for its own contents, though we 
hope those may prove useful to you, too, in 
after life.” 

I got out, in answer, that I thankfully 
accepted the attachment and affection, but 
not the money. Captain Carton looked at me 
very attentively, and stepped back, and moved 
away. I made him my bow as he stepped 
back, to thank him for being so delicate. 

“No, miss,” said I, “ I think it would break 
my heart to accept of money. But, if you 
could condescend to give to aman so ignorant 
and common as myself, any little thing you 
have worn-—such as a bit of ribbon—” 

She took a ring from her finger, and put it 
in my hand. And she rested her hand in 
mine, while she said these words: 

“The brave gentlemen of old—but not one 
of them was braver, or had a nobler nature 
than you—took such gifts from ladies, and 
did all their good actions for the givers’ sakes, 
If you will do yours for mine, I shall think 
with pride that I continueto have some share 
in the life of a gallant and generous man.” 

For the second time in my life, she kissed 
my hand. I made so bold, for the first time, 
as to kiss hers; and I tied the ring at my 
breast, and fell back to my place. 

Then, the horse-litter went out at the gate, 
with Serjeant Drooce in it; and the horse- 
litter went out at the gate with Mrs. Belltott 
in it; and Lieutenant Linderwood gave the 
word of command, “Quick march!” and, 
cheered and cried for, we went out of the 
gate too, marching along the level plain to- 
wards the serene blue sky as if we’ were 
marching straight to Heaven. 

When I have added here that the Pirate 
scheme was blown to shivers, by the Pirate- 
ship which had the Treasure on board being - 
so vigorously attacked by one of His Majés- — 
ty’s cruiser’s, among the West India, Keys, 
and being so swiftly boarded and carried, 
that nobody suspected any thing about the 


scheme until three-fourths of the Pirates * 


were killed, and the other fourth were in 
irons, and the Treasure was recovered: } 
come to the last singular confession I have 
got to make. 

It is this. I well knew what an immense 
and hopeless distance there was between me 
and Miss Maryon ; I well knew that I was no 
fitter company for her than I was for the an- 
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pels; I well knew that she was as high above 
my reach as the sky over my head; and yet 
I loved her. What put it in my low heart to 
be so daring, or whether such a thing ever 
happened before or since, as that a man so 
uninstructed and obscure as myself got his 
unhappy thoughts lifted up to such a height, 
while knowing very well how presumptuous 
and impossible to be realized they were, I am 
unable to say ; still, the suffering to me was 
just as great as if I hadbeenagentleman. I 
suffered agony—agony. I suffered hard, and 
I suffered long. I thought of her last words 
to me, however, and I never disgraced them. 
If it had not been for those dear words, I 
think I should have lost myself in despair 
and recklessness. 

The ring will be found lying on my heart of 
course, and will be laid with me wherever I 
am laid. I am getting on in years now, 
though I am able and hearty. I was recom- 
mended for promotion, and every thing was 
‘done to reward me that could be done; but, 
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my total want of all learning stood in my 
way, and I found myself so completely out of 
the road to it, that I could not conquer any 
learning, though I tried. I was long in the 
service, and I respected it, and was respected 
in it, and the service is dear to me at this 
present hour. 

At this present hour, when I give this out 
to my Lady to be written down, all my old 
pain has softened away, and I am as happy 
as a man can be, at this present fine old 
country-house of Admiral Sir George Carton, 
Baronet. It was my Lady Carton who her- 
self sought me out, over a great many miles 
of the wide world, and found me in Hospital 
wounded, ‘and* brought me here. It is my 
Lady Carton who writes down my words. 
My Lady was Miss Maryon. And now, that 
I conclude what I had to tell, I see my Lady’s 
honored grey hair droop over her face, as 
she leans a little lower at her desk; and I 
fervently thank her for being so tender as I 
see she is, towards the past pain and trouble 
of her poor, old, faithful, humble soidier. 





Srvce the abortive attempt to lay down the 
Atlantic cable was made, various points have 
been. mooted to the disparagement of gutta- 

ercha as an envelope. On the one hand, it 
Eo been asserted (and the very competent au- 
thority of Dr. O’Shaughnessy, who has had so 
much to do with the laying down of telegraphic 
lines in India, backs the assertion) that wires, 
when enveloped in gutta-percha, and conveyed 
to tropical regions en masse, are apt to come to 
the surface of the gutta-percha, and by this 
means destroy insulation. Again, a more seri- 
ous drawback to the efficiency of gutta-percha 
as an electric non-conductor has been discussed 
(we fear proved) recently. Until lately the 
idea has been entertained that gutta-percha is 
all but imperishable under the ordinary agencies 
to which it would have to be subjected as a 
covering for telegraphic wires. It now tran- 
spires that at least one agency of frequent oc- 
currence damages it. Growing in certain spots 
underground,—at the root of oak.trees for the 
most part,—are fungi which have the power of 
rapidly affecting, even to brittleness and decay, 
such telegraphic ropes of gutta-percha buried in 
their vicinity as have been a few years under 
ground. Now such disintegration of gutta- 
percha is not of vital consequence in terrestrial 
telegraphic conductors; but it would be a mat- 
ter of serious importance as regards a sub- 
oceanic conductor—such a one, for example, as 
the cable which wis to have crossed the Atlan- 
‘tic. Unfortunately, time, and time alone, is 
adequate to furnish a satisfactory solution of 
the doubt., Whenever the Atlantic cable is 
laid down, the recent disparagements whfth 





the character of gutta-percha has suffered will 
add much to the anxiety of scripholders in that 
undertaking.— National Magazine. 





Tue Annali Universali di Medicina di Milano 
contains some curious examples of poisoning by 
lead. In certain parts of Germany, it is the 
custom to vend snuff put up in packets in 
sheet-lead. Frequently snuff thus seut out is 
never transferred to a box, but used direct from 
the packet, and lead-poisonig@ihas frequently 
resulted from its employme Dr. Maurice 
Meyer, of Berlin, refers the poisonous agency 
to absorption of lead through the nasal mucous 
membrane. Doubtless such absorption takes 
place, and it may be to this source the major 
parts of the results are attributable. Would it 
not, however, be consonant with the facts in- 
volved to refer a portion of the symptomatic 
results to absorption through the skin of the 
fingers ? 

In the same organ of Italian medical litera- 
ture there is also narrated another singular case 
of lead-poisoning, for the occurrence of which 
the writer vouches. Chocolate, as every body 
knows, is freqnently put up, both here and in 
Italy, in tin-foil. In Italy, it would seem, there 
is a practice (though forbidden under stringent 
penalties) of contaminating tin-foil with lead. 
A man employed in one of the departments of 
Italian chocolate manufacture acquired the habit 
of chewing a pellet of such mixed foil. Symp- 
toms of poisoning came on in time, going from 
worse to worse, until they ended in lead-colic, 
from the effects of which the patient died. 
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From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 

LIFE AND TIMES OF SIR PETER 

CAREW.* 

WE are indebted to the researches made 
by Mr. Maclean in the library of Lambeth 
Palace for the publication of this curious and 
interesting memoir of the life of Sir Peter 
Carew. The MS. from which it is derived is 
in itself not the less valuable for being in the 
handwriting of John Hooker, uncle to that 
“judicious ” divine who for so many genera- 
tions has swayed the sceptre of authority on 
all subjects connected with ecclesiastical pol- 
ity. 

Without pausing to examine into the origin 
of the “ancient and honorable” house of 
Carew, it will be Sufficient here to say that 
Sir Peter could boast his descent from a 
goodly line of ancestors, dating as far back as 
the reign of Henry II. 

Of his earlier years we cannot give a better 
description than is contained in the following 
quaint passage :— 

“This Peter, in his primer years, being 
very pert and forward, his father conceived a 

reat hope of some good thing to come of 
im. And having then other sons, he thought 
best to employ this his youngest son in the 
schools; and so, by means of learning, to 
bring him to some advancement: wherefore 
he brought him, being about the age of 
twelve years, to Exeter to school, and lodged 
him with one Thomas Hunt, a draper and 
alderman of that city, and did put him to 
school to one Freers, then master of the 
Grammar-schog] there. And whether it were 
that he was Hien of the said Freer, or 
whether it were’ for that he had no affection 
to his learning, true it is he would never 
keep his school, but was a daily truant, and 
always ranging: whereof the schoolmaster 
misliking, did oftentimes complain unto the 
foresaid Thomas Hunt, his host; upon which 
complaint, so made, the said Thomas would 
go,and send abroad to seek out the said 
Peter. And, among many times thus seek- 
ing him, it happened that he found him 
about the walls of the said city, and he run- 
ning to take him, the boy climbed up upon 
the top of one of the highest garrets of a 
turret of the said wall, and would not, for 
any request, come down, saying, moreover, 
to his host, that if he did press too fast upon 
him he would surely cast himself down head- 
long over the wall: and then, saith he, ‘I 
shall break my neck, and thou shalt be 
* “The Life and Times of Sir Peter Carew, Kt. 
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hanged, because thou makest. me to leap 
down.’ His host, being afraid of the boy, 
departed, and left some one to watch him, 
and so to take him as soon as he came down. 
But forthwith he sent to Sir William Carew, 
and did advertise him of this, and of sundry 
other shrewd parts of his son Peter; who, at 
his next coming then to Exeter, calling his 
son before him, tied him in a line, and deliy- 
ered him to one of his. servants to be carried 
about the town as ome of his hounds, and 
they led him home to Mohun’s Ottery, like a 
dog. And after that, he being come to 
Mohun’s Ottery, he coupled him to one of 
his hounds, and so continued him for a time, 
At length Sir William, minding to make ‘ 
some further proof of his son, carried him to 
London, and there did put’ him tg school 
unto the schoolmaster of Paul’s, who bein 
earnestly requested to have some care of this 
young gentleman, he did his good endeavor 
therein ; nevertheless, he being more desirous 
of liberty than of learning, was desirous of 
the one, and careless of the other: and do 
what the schoolmaster could, he in nowise 


}could frame this young Peter to smell to a 


book, or te like of any schooling. Not long 
after, Sir William Carew, being again come 
to London, and desirous to understand how 
his young son prospered, had conference with 
the said schoolmaster, who advertised him of 
the untowardness of his son, and persuaded 
him to employ him in some other thing, for 
that he neither loved the school nor cared for 
learning.” 

Such being undeniably the case, Sir Wil- 
liam managed to obtain for him a situation 
as page to one of his acquaintances, who was 
attached to the French court, at the same 
time stipulating that he should be brought 
up and treated in every way as a gentleman. 
The anxious father was soon, however, very 
grievously deceived, for no sooner had young 
Peter worn shabby his clothes, than he was 
degraded to the post of stable-boy, and kept 
to the ungentle occupation of mule-cleaning. 
After some time spent in this employment, so 
derogatory to his birth and position, he wap; 
fortunate enough to find a friend in a kins. 


man, who, on his way to the French court, “%, 
accidentally met with him, and who, having- ©% 
released him from the stable, took him under . 4" 


his own care and tuition. 

On the death of his patron, which hap- 
pened on his way to Italy, where Francis and 
Charles were then contending for empire be- 
neatn the walls of Pavia, young Carew was 
taken into the service of the Marquis of Sal- 
ence; the connection, however with this 
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nobleman was soon finished by his being 
slain shortly afterwards in battle :— 


“Then this young gentleman perceivin 
fortune to frown upon the French side, an 
the army being dispersed, he could have no 
longer entertainment, he getteth himself to 
the Emperor’s camp, and there found such 
favor, that the Prince of Orange fancied and 
received him into his entertainment, and 
considered him very liberally. And this 
Peter liking well of his service, continued 
with this lord in his court about a year and 
a half, and until the said prince died; and 
after his death continued with the princess, 

* who gave him very good and honourable enter- 
tainment. 

“At Jength this young gentleman, being 
now grown to fipe years, and somewhat 
languishing in desire to see his friends and 
country, maketh his humble suit to the prin- 
cess for her lawful favor and leave so to do; 
who so favored him, that at the first she was 
not willing thereunto; for so honest was his 
condition, and so courteous was his behavior, 
and so forward in all honest exercises, and 
especially in all prowess and virtue, that he 
had stolen the hearts and gained the love of 
all pessons uato him, and especially of the 
princess. Nevertheless, in the end she yielded 
unto his request, and a all things ne- 
cessary and meet for the furnishing of him,not 
only as one born of an honorable lineage, but 
also as one departing from a noble princess.” 


At last, armed with letters of recommen- 
dation from the princess, he set out for Eng- 
land, after an absence of six years full of 
changes and adventure. On his arrival he 
immediately repaired to Greenwich, the court 
being at that time stationed there, and pres- 
ented himself before the king. Henry, hav- 
ing perused his letters and examined Carew 
personally, was so pleased with his appear- 


ance and acquirements, that he appointed him. 


one of his henchmen :— 


“This young gentleman being thus placed, 
and in favor with the king, desireth leave 
that he might visit his father, whom he had 
not seen in six years, and unto whom he had 

-also letters’ from the princess: which being 
obtained, he, with his aforesaid company, 
rode to Mohun’s Ottery, where his father 
dwelt, and being come to the house, and 
understanding his father and mother to be 
within, went into the house without further 
delay, and finding them sitting together in a 
— forthwith, without any words, in most 

umble manner, kneeled dawn before them,and 


erewith presented 


asked their blessing, and 
unto him the Princess of Orange’s letters. 


“The said Sir William and his lady, at 
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this sudden sight, were astonished, much 
musing what it should mean that a youn 

gentleman so well apparelled, and eo we 

accompanied, should thus prostrate himself 
before them; for they thought nothing less 
than of their son Peter, who having been 
away from them about six years, and never 
heard of, did think verily that he had been 
dead and forlorn. But Sir William havin 

read the princess’s letters, and so persuaded 
that he was his son Peter, were not a little 
joyful, but received him with all gladness, as 
also welcomed the gentlemen, whom he and 
his wife entertained in the best manner they 
could. After a few days spent at Mohun’s 
Ottery, the said Peter prayed his father’s 
leave to return to the court, and the gentle- 
men to their country, whom he not ad con- 
ducted onwards in their journey, but also 
liberally rewarded the gentlemen, and by 
them sent his most benilbe letters of thanks 
to the princess.” 

After a few years well spent in the service 
of the king, during which time he was em- 
ployed in Scotland as well as France, Carew 
began to entertain the desire of travelling in 
distant countries. The wars that were then 
being commenced between Soliman the Mag- 
nificent and Ferdinand, king of Hungary, 
opened a fine road to the distinction and ad- 
ventures so eagerly sought after in these 
days by all young men of quality. After 
some hesitation on the part of the king, who 
was at first unwilling to allow him and his 
companion, John Champernoun, to run the 
risk of so perilous a journey as that proposed 
into Hungary, they started for Venice, from 
whence, having obtained th®safe-conduct of 
the Turkish ambassador, they set out for 
Constantinople. In spite of this safe-conduct, 
they were nevertheless in no small danger 
from the jealous authorities in Constantino- 
ple; indeed, they found it necessary to pass 
themselves off as merchants, and under this 
disguise were enabled to witness that splendor 
and magnificence which have acquired for 
Sultan Soliman the title by which he is al- 
ways distinguished in history. Their true 
condition was at last discovered; and had it 
not been for the French ambassador, the 
honorable career of the young traveller might 
have come to an untimely end. By his as- 
sistance an escape was effected from Turkey 
in a merchant-ship, in which they were safely 
conveyed back to Venice. After travelling 
in Italy and Austria, where Champernoun 
died of sickness, Carew returned into Eng- 
land, and much pleased both the king and 
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his court with the account of what he had 
seen, and particularly with the description of 
the Sultan’s wars :— 


“Which the more rare, the more delecta- 
ble and pleasant they were both to the king 
and nebility to be heard. When he had 
said all that he could, the king and nobility 
liked so well thereof, that from time to time 
they would be still talking with him, and es- 

cially the king himself, who had such a 
iking of this Peter, that he much delighted 
to talk with him. And by that means the 
said Peter continued still in the court, and 
spent his time in all such honest exercises as 
do appertain to a gentleman, and wherein 
he excelled. For in singing, vaulting, and 
especially for riding, he was not inferior to 
any in the court, and whatsoever matches 
were made for any of these exercises, he for 
the most part was always one.” 

On the breaking out of the French wars, 
Carew, together with his elder brother Sir 
George, were sent over to serve under Sir 
John Wallop in his invasion of France. The 


_ following little episode reminds us of those 


romantic old times when chivalry was at its 
height, and when gallant knights roved to 
and fro upon the earth, in search of fighting 
and fair ladies :— 


“As they were passing from Calais to 
Landersay, they were to pass by the town 
of Tyrroyne, and being come near the same, 
atrumpet came out of the town declaring 
unto the general that there were certain-gen- 
lemen within the town which were ready 
nd offered themselves, so many for so 
many, with sharp staffs on horseback, to do 
some feats of arms, and to try the valor of 
the English gentlemen. The general liking 
very well the offer, called forth all his cap- 
tains and advertiseth them of this message, 
but as all men are not one woman’s chil- 
dren, no more are they all of one disposition, 
but as the common proverb is, ‘so many 
heads, so many wits,’ for some were of the 
mind that they thought it not good to put in 
peril the loss of any captain or gentleman, 
in and fora vain bravery, when a further 
service of necessity was to be done. Never- 
theless Sir George Carew and this gentleman 
were of so hearty minds and great courage 
that they requested the contrary. And forth- 
with one Sheiley and one Calvely, with other 
gentlemen, offered, six for six, to answer the 
challenge the next morning, 40 courses a 
man, and they were no more forward than the 
general was willing: and so the trumpet was 
willed to return with his answer, that the 
offer of the French gentlemen was accepted.” 


But Carew’s services were not confined to 
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the land. In the year 1544 he was appointed 
Captain under Sir John Dudley, afterwards 
so celebrated as Duke of Northumberland, 
at that time Lord High Admiral. 

It was at the hands of this officer that in 
the next year he received the honor cf night- 
hood; soon after which event he rested on 
his laurels for awhile, continuing at court, 
“wrapped in Venus’ bands,” and engaged in 
the harmless occupation of song-writing, at 
which he seems to have been an adept. The 
“ Venus’ bands” under which he was now 
laboring were imposed upon him by the fair 
widow of Lord Tailboys, whose hand he ulti- 
mately succeeded in securing, “after many 
ague days,” owing to the kindly intervention 
of the king, to whom he appealed on this 
delicate matter. 

The services rendered by Sir Peter to his 
country, subsequently to the death of the 
king, were both numerous and various. His 
lot, however, was not so pleasant as hereto- 
fore, for during these troublous and change- 
ful times he underwent all the evils attend-. 
ant on conspiracy, flight, imprisonment, and 
trial. His death took place in Ireland, in 
the year 1575, whither he had followed in 
the retinue of the unfortunate Earl of Essex : 


“Tn his sickness he shewed himself what 
he was; for although the agonies thereof 
were very sharp, and the pains very extreme, 
yet he most constantly did abide it, and 
most patiently did accept it, yielding himself 
wholly to the good-will and pleasure of the 
everlasting God, before whom he poured out 
continually his prayers, and in praying, did 
gasp out his last breath, and yield up his 
spirit. He was very desirous to have spoken 
with the writer hereof, and whom he willed 
to be sent for; but whether it were for neg- 
lecting to send one for him in time, or for 
the slackness of the messenger when he was 
sent that he came not speedily, he came too 
late, Sir Peter being dead about two days 
before his coming, for want of which being 
with him, he discovered not those secrets 
which he was minded to have put him in trust 
withal, as did appear by his often calling and 
inquiring for him.” 

The affection of Hooker for the subject of 
his memoir is best shewn by the following 


passage from the concluding portion of the 
biography :— 


“Thus, after my simple manner, and ac- 
cording to such instructions as have been‘de- 
livered unto me, I have discovered and set 





' forth the course of the life of this gentleman. 
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Now it resteth that I do declare, and set 
down, his nature, conditions, and disposition ; 
wherein if I should write and set down as 
much as was in him, some, perhaps, would 
judge me to speak more of affection than of 
truth. And yet this much I durst boldly to 
affirm, that if the planets have any influence 
in the genesis and course of man’s life, as 
the genethliari do seem to affirm, then, cer- 
tainly, it should seem that they did all con- 
sent, and agree, to pour out of every of their 
influences to the benefit of this gentleman ; 
for he was most plentifully endowed with the 
gifts which nature yieldeth concerning the 
body, and adorned plentifully with such vir- 
tues of the mind as do appertain and are in- 
cident unto a gentleman ; without which vir- 
tues there can be no nobility, nor any be a 
gentleman. For, albeit, he was descended 
of a noble parentage, as well of his father’s 





side as of his mother’s, the one being of the 
ancient line of the Barons of Carew, and the 
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other of the noble house of the Courtneys, 
which is a great ornament, and the first de- 
gree of nobility; yet when virtue, the sub- 
sistence and ground of nobility, faileth, the 
nobility also itself decayeth.” 

We ought not to conclude without noticing 
the pains which the editor has taken in his 
endeavor to supply every information respect- 
ing the persons and events alluded to in this 
volume ; for, besides a very copious appen- 
dix of extracts from documents in the State 
Paper Office, and from other authentic 
records, we are supplied with an introduction 
of more than a hundred pages, in which is 
contained a succinct account of the times 
both antecedent to, and coincident with, the 
life of Sir Peter Carew—times which, in im- 
portance and interest, yield to none other in 
the whole range of European history. 





A New Kryp or Diamonn.—That diamond 
.is nothing but the substance of charcoal, or 
carbon in a crystallized state, is a fact pretty 
generally known; but that there is another ele- 
mentary substance, called boron, which bears a 
strong analogy to carbon, is less so, perhaps, 
because. boron has hitherto been obtained in 
such small quantities, that it is still a curiosity 
even in the laboratory of the chemist. MM. 
Wohler and Deville have lately made most in- 
teresting experiments upon this body, from which 
it appears that it can exist in three states, ex- 
actly corresponding to those of carbon—namely, 
the amorphous, the graphitic, and the, crystal- 
lized state. In order to obtain the latter, 100 
grammes (3 1-2 ounces) of boric acid and 80 
of aluminum are exposed, during five hours, to 
a violent fire in a black crucible coated with 
charcoal-powder. The mass is then left to 
cool; and on breaking the crucible, two distinct 
strata come to view—one consisting of vitrified 
boric acid, or boracic acid, containing some 
alumina; and the other of aluminum in a 
metallic state, mixed up with crystals of boron. 
To separate the latter, this metallic mass is 
treated with boiling caustic soda, to dissolve 
the metal ; then with boiling hydrochloric acid, 
to carry-off the iron which may have been 
separated from the plumbago of the crucible ; 
and, lastly, with a mixture of nitric and hydro- 
fluoric acid, to dissolve the silicium left by the 
soda. After this, the boron is obtained pure in 
three varieties of crystals—namely, 1. Black 
and opaque lamine, which will cut diamond, 





though not so well as diamond-powder : 2. Long 
prismatic crystals, perfectly transparent, and as 
brilliant as diamonds, but not so hard as the 
former variety ; if without flaws, they might be 
used for jewellry: 3. Very minute but distinct 
crystals of a.red chocolate color, and quite as 
hard as diamond. They may be used as dia- 
mond-powder, and give a fine polish—Galig- 
nani’s Messenger. 





Tue Atiantic Montuiy.—The first num- 
ber of this Transatlantic novelty has a promis- 
ing appearance, and we feel all the more in- 
clined to give it a hearty welcome, because the 
advertisement upon the cover holds forth that it 
is to be conducted by English,as well as Ameri- 
can writers. <A list of contributors is given, in 
which the Americans rank first, although at the 
end of the catalogue, we find such names as 
Wilkie Collins, Shirley Brooks, E. M. Whitty, 
and James Hannay. How far the English con- 
tributors are concerned in the production of this 
first number, we are unable to state, seeing that 
the editor has omitted to give the name of the 
author of each particular article. From private 
sources, however, we are enabled to attribute 
the feeling and well-written article upon 
Douglas Jerrold to the pen of Mr. Hannay. 
We hear also that “ The ‘Mourning Veil”’ is by 
Mrs.‘H. B. Stowe, and that some of the poetry 
is by Holmes Whoever the author of ‘‘ The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast-table”’ may be, he 
is an able and scholarlike writer ; his contribu 
tion is a chain of sparkling epigrams.—Critic. 





ENGLISH SCENES.—THE PASS OF DEATH. 


ENGLISH SCENES. 
I. 
WINCHESTER. 
ON AN OLD FONT IN THE WARDEN’S GARDEN. 


S1cH not nor deem that stone profaned, 
Whose lip hath held in olden day 
The hallow’d waters, where the stained 

Wash’d earth’s first taint away. 


Still dearly love that sculptured shrine, 
Where lavish genius loved to bring 
Her curious work, her rare design 
To God in offering. 


The clustering arch, the storied pane 
Still proudly prize—but let no thought 
Sin to the fairer, statelier fane 
That His own hafid has wrought. 


Nor deem that broken font misplaced 
Within this graceful garden ground ; 

Flowers such as chisel never traced 
Are here to clasp it round. 


Here through the quiet summer nights, 
Long silent nights without a cloud, 
It lieth : in the sweet starlight, 
Wrapt like a silver shroud. 


Here, incense sweet at morn and even 
From countless censers riseth up, 

And pure bright dewdrops fresh from Heaven 
Fall in its broken cup. 


Still through its guardian plane trees tall 
The fretted window fairly shows, 

And on the turf the chapel wall 
A stately shadow throws. 


Still when the stream’s wild bubble dies, 
A deep sweet chant is on the air, 
Teaching our hearts to harmonize 
The holy and the fair. 


The hoary tower, the shadowy tree, 

The stream, the flowers entwining gay, 
Genius, and love, and piety, 

Old strength and fair decay. 


Here met and mingled—all His own 
Who nature framed, who guided art, 

Inspired the hand that traced the stone, 
And stain’d the lily’s heart. 


Marble and flower to him look up ; 

His presence hallows shrine and sod ; 
Deem not they desecrate the cup 

Who leave it here with God. 


II. 


“ON SEEING A LADY LATELY PERVERTED TO 
ROMANISM STAND OUTSIDE THE CATHEDRAL 
DURING EVENING SERVICE. 


Dost thou stand at thy mother’s threshold, 
And wilt not enter in, 

Though her sweet voice patiently swelleth 
Over the city’s din ? 


Could a wandering child thus linger 
Outside the latticed pane, 

If she heard her own mother singing, 
Within, her cradle strain ¢ 
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If she saw through the narrow casement 
‘The lights on the hearthstone burn, 
And her brethren there and her sisters 
Waiting their sire’s return ? 
Down the long nave falleth the measure 
That sooth’d thy childhood’s rest, 
And the mother is singing vespers 
Who bore thee on her breast, 


And the fire is bright on the altar, 
And the ba i are there— 
Wilt thou stand alone on the threshold, 
Out in the evenin 
—Dublin University 


air ? 
lagazine. ‘C.F. 





THE PASS OF DEATH. 


Ir was a narrow pass, 
Watered with human tears, 
For Death had kept the outer gate 
Almost six thousand years. 
And the ceaseless tread of a world’s feet 
Was ever in my ears— 
Thronging, jostling, hurrying by, . 
As if they were only born to die. 
A stately king drew near, 
This narrow pass to tread, 
Around him hung a gorgeous robe, 
And a crown was on his head ; 
But Death, with a look of withering scorn, 
Arrested him and said, 
‘In humbler dress must the king draw near, 
For the crown and the purple are useless here.’’ 


Next came a man of wealth, 
And his eye was proud and bold, 

And he bore in his hand a lengthy scroll, 
Telling of sums untold ; 

But Death, who careth not for rank, 
Careth as little for gold— 

‘* Here that scroll I cannot allow, 

For the gold of the richest is powerless now.” 


Another followed fast, 
And a book was in his hand, 

Filled with the flashes of burning thought, 
That are known in many a land; 

But the child of genius quailed to hear 
Death’s pitiless command— 

“Here that book cannot enter with thee, 

For the bright flash of genius is nothing to me.” 

= 


Next came a maiden fair, 
With that eye so deeply bright, 

That stirs within you strange sweet care, 
Should you meet on a summer night ; 

But Death, ere the gentle maid passed through, 
Snatched away its light— 

“‘ Beauty is power in the world,” he saith, 

“ But what can it do in the Pass of Death?” 


A youth of sickly mien 
Followed in thoughtful mood, 

Whose heart was filled with love to God 
And the early brotherhood ; 

Death felt he could not quench the heart 
That’ lived for others’ good— 

“T own,” cried he, “ the power of love, 

I must let it pass to the realms above ! ” 

—Scottish Guardian. 
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